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You just set and forget the Smiths ‘Sectric’ Autocal. It 
will call you every morning automatically. There’s a week- 
end cut-out if required. Sold in several charming pastel shades. 
Price 71/1d (inc. purchase tax) luminous. Also 

SMITHS ‘SECTRIC’ AUTOLARM from 64/1d. 


SMITHS SECTRIG Acoce/ 


ALSO AVAILABLE SMITHS ‘SECTRIC’ AND HANDWOUND CLOCKS 
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YOU CAN PARACHUTE 


(OR NET A NEWT) 


WITH Ny [ on | 


According to your size and age, 
nylon will ease you down from the middle air 
or raise you a newt from the Round Pond. Because nylon 
yarn is light and strong, it makes good parachutes ; be- 
cause it adds wet-strength, low moisture absorption and 
resilience, it makes fine fishing nets — small ones for small 
boys or bigger ones for the Atlantic. Harpoon ropes, haw- 
sers, sails, tarpaulins are all on nylon’s industrial list, while 


the softer sides of nylon are still marked off for export. 


Nylon yarn IS strong, light, tough, hard wearing, flexible, elastic; 
WILL wash or clean easily; stay strong when wet; dry easily; WON’T 
rot; feed moths or other insects ; burst into flame. 





BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LTD, PONT Y POOL, MONMOUTHSHIRE 
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the clover woy to nea im bel”, oa 
tip your pillow on end like this g / 
wl 


choose your author 





settle down snugly, adjust your Anglepoise at a finger 
touch to the required angle, to throw its gentle beam on your book, not in your eyes. No 
stretching, no fuss. Soon the cares of the day slide away on the printed page... and 
when sweet drowsiness arrives ... just switch off Anglepoise, gently push away — and 
s-l-e-e-p. THAT’S THE CLEVER WAY TO READ IN BED. 


*Anglepoise is still difficult to obtain (we have our export target) but you can occasionally 
see itin the shops. If you do, snapitup! 
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DELAYED FOR 14 DAYS BY STRIKES AND FOG: THE QUEEN ELIZABETH SAILS ON DECEMBER 1. 
On Wednesday morning, December |, the Queen Elizabeth sailed from Southampton until December 1, when she left for Cherbourg, where many passengers waiting t 
at 10.17 a.m. in brilliant sunshine after having been delayed for fourteen days by join her had been suffering inconvenience. Without fog or strike delays the Queen 
strikes and fog. She was originally prevented from sailing when one-third of her Elizabeth would by November 29 have finished a complete round to New York 
crew walked out in sympathy with the New York longshoremen's strike. It was and back. By the time she docks in New York, passengers who did not go ashore 
arranged that she should not leave till this dispute was settled. A refusal by during the delay will have been aboard for eighteen days at least. The Queen 
Southampton stevedores to work overtime followed, and fog then immobilised her Mary and the Agquifania have also been delayed by fog 
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IKE the Earl of Warwick in Bernard Shaw’s 
“St. Joan,’’ I dearly love a picture-book: the 
kind of book one need not read—I have, after all, to 
read so many—but whose spacious pages one may 
turn at leisure, savouring the colours and drawings 
and the fine paper and format. My earliest treasure 
of this kind was an illuminated animal book, very 
thick and box-like, from whose edges hung twenty 
or thirty neat little loops and strings which, when 
pulled, miraculously produced the sound or cry of 
the animal at whose picture I happened to be looking. 
Few books have given me as much pleasure 
as this one; I often wonder what has 
happened to it, for it has vamished as 
mysteriously and completely as the London 
of my childhood. Could it be reproduced, 
it would be an ideal bedside book to-day, 
for one could enjoy it at night or during 
electricity-cuts without even turning on 
the light. I had, too, some charming 
Caldecott picture-books—also vanished I 
know not where—and a very fine German 
edition of ‘‘ Shock-headed Peter.’’ But 
the vocal animal book was the crown of 
my collection. I can still hear the sound 
of the cow mooing: I pulled it so often, 
{ remember, that the string broke. 

In later years, as so often happens, my 
tastes became more sophisticated and, 
therefore, alas, more costly. Indeed, the 
kind of book I really like is far beyond 
my well-taxed purse: books like Havell’s 
‘* Thames "’ and Daniel’s ‘‘ Voyage Round 
Great Britain’? and Orme’s “ British 
Field Sports ’’: those exquisite examples 
of the book-maker’s art, with coloured 
aquatints, that the presses poured out 
during the second half of the life of the 
cultured and much-abused Royal prince 
who became George IV, and which were 
sold, in excelsis, at Mr. Ackermann’s 
bookshop in the Strand. But the other 
day, needing it for my work, I secured at a 
very modest price a copy of Pyne’s “ The 
Costume of Great Britain,’’* and it has 
given me so much pleasure that I feel it is 
churlish not to try to communicate it to my 
readers. It was published in 1808 by William 
Miller, of Albemarle Street, at, I think, six 
guineas, and contains sixty folio-size—to quote 
the words of its publisher—‘ judiciously 
selected and well-executed pictorial representa- 
tions accurately finished in the colours of the 
original.’’ Each picture portrays a type, clad 
in appropriate garments : the types of Britisher 
who walked our country’s streets and lanes in 
the years when it was successfully defying, 
single-handed, the Emperor Napoleon, Here 
are bakers, Highland shepherds, Barons in 
Coronation robes, sergeant-trumpeters, women 
churning butter, brick-makers, knife-grinders 
(needy), dragoons, worsted spinners, female 
shrimpers, bishops, coal-heavers, Knights of 
the Garter, Welsh peasants, half-penny 
showmen, bill-stickers, and General Officers on 
horseback, as well as others. Needless to say, 
they are a much more brightly clad lot than 
their prototypes who, a hundred and thirty- 
odd years later, defied the Emperor Hitler. 
They also apparently—unless the colourist 
was at fault—possessed much more rubicund 
faces. They seem to have had more to eat 
than we, and certainly much more to drink, 

And what a different world to ours they 
conjure up! The woman selling saloop, for 
instance, on the London paving-stones: the 
old watchman, with his rattle and many- 
caped coat, standing with folded hands behind 
her in his pointed wooden box; the little 
sweep, black from head to toe, sitting on a bag 
of soot at her feet, with his head bent gratefully over 
a bowl of the hot, savoury stuff; the bearskin'd 
drummer, with his scarlet regimentals and white 





WITH 





* Our readers may remember that we reproduced in colour some 
of the pictures from “' The Costume of Great Britain ” in The Illustrated 
London News Christmas Number in 1931 ; including the picture showing 
a woman selling saloop, to which Mr. Arthur Bryant refers. 


OF VICTORIA, AT MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


Exhibition at Arthur Tooth’s 


him in the Louvre. 


Garrick Club. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


pipe-clayed breeches and leggings, and the buxom 
washerwoman, with her basket on her head ; and the 
good,’ motherly soul herself, in her apron and bright 
scarf, talking to a perky bugler boy, with powdered pig- 
tail, as she pours out a bowl from her well-scoured 
kettle : soon, we can see from the picture, she will hand 
the hungry lad a thick, flat slab of gingerbread from fhe 
pile lying on her massive barrow. In her, one feels, 
we are looking at the likeness of Borrow’s friendly 
apple-woman sitting in one of the stone-bowers of 
old London Eridge, with a pan of charcoal at her feet 


IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS BY GREAT PUBLIC GALLERIES. 


““LLANBERIS LAKE AND DOLBADARN CASTLE”; BY RICHARD WILSON (1713-1782) : 
PURCHASED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE FELTON BEQUEST FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY 





“DAVID GARRICK, AICKEN AND BRANSBY IN GARRICK'’S PLAY, ‘LETHE’”; 
BY J. ZOFFANY (1725-1810): PURCHASED BY THE BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY 
ASSISTANCE FROM THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND, 


394 INS. BY 49 INS.) 


The two fine paintings illustrated on this page have been on view at the ‘‘ Recent Acquisitions ” 
; Bruton Street Galleries (which closes to-day, December 11). The 
Wilson landscape, which has been purchased by the Felton Bequest for the National Gallery 
of Victoria, at Melbourne, Australia, is considered the finest version of the subject by Wilson, who 
painted it several times. A smaller canvas of the same scene is the only work which represents 
The Zoffany, which has been acquired for the Birmingham Art Gallery, 
probably commemorates the Command Performance in 1766 of the dramatic satire by Garrick 
which was first performed at Drury Lane in 1740. 
as Bowman, and Bransby as A 


umont, Coleorton Hall. 


and her dog-eared copy of blessed ‘‘ Moll Flanders "’ 
in her hand. “ He who wishes to study the manners 
and note the modes of life of the inhabitants of this 
great metropolis,’ our author tells us, ‘‘ must extend 
his observations beyond the Court, the Bar, the Theatre 
or the Exchange. A mutual dependence binds the 
society together; and the honest exertions of the 
meanest number is of consequence to the whole. 


(CANVAS, 37 INS. BY 51 INS.) 


(CANVAS, 


Many a scene replete with interest has commenced, 
and a very industrious and useful class of the com- 
munity have been busily employed hours before the 
affluent leave their beds. Such is the contrast that 
the fruitress may be going to Covent Garden to purchase 
vegetables and fruit, whilst the fishmonger is driving 
his caravan to Billingsgate for fish, and the infant 
chimney-sweep is raising his shrill voice to gain 
admittance where he is to ply his ignominious drudgery, 
at the same moment when the nobleman is still engaged 
at the gaming-table and the lady of fashion is stepping 
into her sedan to be carried home to her 
couch.”” The elaborate and costly social 
surveys of our age tell us, after all, no 
more ! 

Or let us, to employ the phraseology 

of the time, turn from the busy metropolis 
to the picturesque mountains and streams 
of Wales. Here, in striped petticoats and 
blouses and wooden sabots, their fuzzy 
heads wrapped in scarlet handkerchiefs, 
are the stalwart ladies of the Principality, 
beating their linen on the stones, each 
armed with a wooden spatula and a forearm 
that would do credit to a professional 
wrestler. Richard Ayton, in the letterpress 
of another illustrated book of the time, tells 
us that these Welsh ladies were ruddy and 
comely, short and broad, and ‘‘ beyond 
all sufferance dirty and slovenly,”’ dressed 
in woollen garments as coarse as a horse- 
cloth and crowned with masculine hats 
which sometimes sported a crown without 
a brim, sometimes a brim without a crown ; 
and sometimes neither. On the Pwllheli 
peninsula, where he ‘and his companion, 
William Daniell, landed in the summer 
of 1814, these Cymric amazons emerged 
from wigwams and proceeded to twist and 
pull about his umbrella—a convenience till 
then unknown to them—with cries and 
grunts of amazement. 
An imposing contrast to these scenes from 
low life is a representation of the Lord Mayor's 
Barge going down the river in full fig on Lord 
Mayor's Day, glorious with gilding and heraldry 
and carved symbolic figures—Neptunes with 
tridents and trumpeting Angels—a band dis- 
coursing Handelian music in the stern and a 
score of crimson-clad oarsmen, with silver 
badges, pulling on bright-green oars in the bows, 
while liveried gentlemen with banners stand on 
the roof of the gorgeous cabin and robed, 
bewigged Aldermen bend magisterially over 
their cups and victuals within. The helm is 
guided by what appears to be an Admiral. How 
the spectacle, if not wholly concealed from the 
view by a November fog, must have made the 
mouths water of the tattered little urchins 
scampering about the wharves and mudflats 
beside the stream! There is a pleasing picture 
of these enjoying themselves a few days earlier 
on Guy Fawkes Day. With ragged hair, spark- 
ling eyes and wide-open mouths they are bearing 
one Guy to the fire and roasting another on a 
gallows in the background, children of the fierce, 
old Protestant England of our great-great- 
grandparents which thrashed Boney and still 
clenched its not very cleanly fists at the 
mention of a Frenchman, a Jacobin or a Papist. 
Its popular part, as so vividly delineated in 
this book, never distinguished very clearly 
between any of them. 





There are many brave rivers run into the sea, 
But the best of them all is Boyne water for me, 
There Croppies were vanquished and terrified 


It shows Garrick as Lord Chalkstone, Aicken fled 
; $ The single figure of Garrick in the same pose hangs in the ° 
The picture which we reproduce was formerly in the collection of Sir George 


With Jamie the runagate King at their head. 
When crossing the ford 
In the name of the Lord, 
The conqueror brandished the conquering sword ; 
Then down, down, Croppies lie down! . . . 


A good deal of water seems to have flowed under 
Thames—and Boyne—bridges since then, but not 
enough, I fancy—should any arrogant tyrant again 
choose to fan its embers—to have quenched the old, 
unconquerable spirit of the stubbornest, fightingest 
folk on earth. 
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SCIENTIFICALLY EXACT POUND AND YARD: IMPERIAL WEIGHT AND MEASURE. 
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—— 


- 
(RIGHT.) THE IMPERIAL 
POUND WEIGHT. IT IS 
GROOVED TO RECEIVE THE 
IVORY LIFTING TOOL, 
ILLUSTRATED IN OUR 
PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
MEASURE AND WEIGHT IN 
THEIR COFFER. 


|S) \\ MEN AUNNANRONDONUORUERNUUNRERDERUARONRUNRERLDOUERUURGRORTONELAUUGGUALTRUNLAERDREARERDDER DA 

\ END OF THE IMPERIAL \ 

YARD, SHOWING ONE OF THE | 

| TWO GOLD PLUGS SUNK INTO | 

THE METAL, FROM WHICH \ 

\ THE MEASURE IS TAKEN. ws 
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THE BOARD OF TRADE STANDARD GALLON MEASURE, 1824: THE THE TWO GOLD PLUGS SUNK INTO \ \ THE IMPERIAL ONE POUND PURE PLATINUM WEIGHT (R.) 
| HOLLOW BRASS CYLINDER IS FILLED TO THE BRIM, AS DETERMINED THE METAL AT EITHER END OF THE | \ HOUSED IN ITS ‘““ THIMBLE ’"’ RESTING IN THE LOWER 
IMPERIAL YARD (ENLARGED), | te: P ‘ 
HALF OF ITS GUNMETAL BOX, AND (L.) THE LID. 
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\ BY A GLASS STRIKE, WITH PURE WATER, AT A TEMPERATURE OF 62° P. \ 
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Continued.} 

Trade and a Standards De- 
partment of the Board was 
developed in 1870. A 
“troy '’ pound and a new 
Standard Yard, as well as 
secondary Standards, were 
constructed in 1758-60 and 
were deposited with the 
Clerk of the House of 
Commons. When the Houses 
of Parliament were burned 
down in 1834 the Pound 
was lost and the Yard in- 
jured. The present Imperial 
Standard Yard, a bar of a 
kind of bronze known as 
Bailey’s metal, was cast in 
1845. It is defined in the 
Weights and Measures Act 
of 1878 as the straight line 
or distance between the 
centres of the two gold plugs 
or pins in the bronze, which 


the intervening quinquennial are engraved with fine lines, 
measured when the bar is 


comparison only the five 
Parliamentary Copies are at the temperature of 
inspected. The Standards 62° F. and when it 
are never touched by hand, is supported on bronze 
and are kept in specially- rollers placed under it to 
constructed containers to avoid flexure of the bar and 
avoid any possible jar or to facilitate its free expan- 
sion and contraction from 


friction. In all countries ’ 
the National Standards of variations of temperature. 
Weights and Measures are : The Imperial Standard Gal- 
in the custody of the State : : ‘ lon was legalised in England 
x“ ae : in 1824. The Metre Stan- 


or of some authority ad- 

ministrating the Govern- dards were delivered to this 
ment. An Act of 1866 placed country in 1889 and an act 
the Imperial Standards of which legalised their use was 
the British Empire in the ‘agement cuicbinseteialaniineabsateadimeneseanaamaae om “ smn passed in 1897. 


wi 
custody of the Board of w" ixcpectiInc THE IMPERIAL YARD AND POUND AT THE STANDARDS DEPARTMENT: SIR EDWARD H. HODGSON, \ 


id on right. 
Continue & \ CHAIRMAN OF THE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES COMMITTEE, AND MRS, ROSA PEARSON, A COMMITTEE MEMBER. \ 
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‘ 
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HE fourteen members 
of the Committee 
appointed last October to 
review existing legislation 
on Weights and Measures, 
on November 30, as a 
matter of interest, inspected 
the Imperial Measures at 
the Standards Department 
of the Board of Trade. This 
entailed considerable cere- 
mony, as the three men who 
hold the three different sets 
of keys had to assemble in 
the strong-room to unlock 
the safe in which the 
Imperial Standards are kept. 
The scientific exactitude of 
these Imperial Standards is 
such that any microscopic 
changes in the alloy are 
brought to light by the 
decennial comparison. At 
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RESTING IN THEIR COFFER (LIFTING TOOL ON RIGHT): THE IMPERIAL YARD AND POUND. THE YARD LIES ON ROLLERS, WITH A SPRING AT EACH END OF THE CASE TO AVOID 
JARRING. COPIES ARE KEPT T THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, THE ROYAL SOCIETY, THE ROYAL MINT AND THE STANDARDS DEPARTMENT. 
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THE BRITISH COPY OF THE INTERNATIONAL METRE OF PLATINUM IRIDIUM, OF WHICH e THE BRITISH COPY OF THE INTERNATIONAL ONE KILOGRAM WEIGHT (¢ ENTRE, 
THE ORIGINAL IS KEPT IN PARIS; AND ITS CONTAINERS , RIGHT) IN ITS CONTAINER AND (LEFT) THE COVER. THE ORIGINAL IS IN PARIS. 
My 
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Photographs (with the exception of the group) reproduced by permission of the Board of Trade. Copyright reserved. 
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THE SCOTT MEMORIAL WINDOW AT BINTON, 
AND A CAMERA SURVEY OF OTHER NEWS. 


THE LAUNCHING OF A SHIP COMP 


FITTED OUT AND READY FOR SEA: A VIEW 


OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY'S RUPERTS- 


LAND AT 

On November 30 the twin-screw motor-vessel Ruperts- 

land, of 650 gross tons, was launched by the Fairfield 

Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. at Govan completely 

fitted out and ready for sea. The ship has been built 

to the order of the Hudson’s Bay Company for their 
Hudson Bay service. 


GOVAN AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


(Rigit.) 
THE recent Fioyal Command performance of the film 
“* Scott of the Antarctic ” lends additional interest 
to this illustration of the memorial window to Captain 
Scott at Binton, near Stratford-upon-Avon. The one- 
ti ector of this small Warwickshire village was the 
Rev. L. H. Bruce, and it was a Miss Bruce who after- 
wards married Captain Scott. A younger brother of 
the same rector—Wilfred Bruce—accompanied Scott 
on the ill-fated expedition as far as the first base. The 
west window of Binton Church presents a striking 
memorial of the undertaking which, in spite of its 
gallantry, ended so disastrously for its leader. Four 
medallions across the centre of the window picture the 
main incidents, which are further explained by the 
lettering beneath each scene. These inscriptions read : 
**(1) Here Capt. Scott and his companions full of zeal 
to plant the British Flag at the South Pole, receive 
their last farewells on the trip South; (2) Here the 
intrepid explorers, coming upon the flag of Amundsen, 
learn with great disappointment that the Norwegian 
had forestalled them ; (3) Here Capt. Oates, that brave 
zallant gentleman, unwilling to be a burden to 
his companions, leaves them and the shelter of the tent, 
ie ; (4) Here the search party erect a cairn to mark 
t resting- place of their gallant countrymen, 
Dr. Wilson and Lt. Bowers." In the 
tracery at the top can be seen a picture of the expedi- 
tion’s ship, the Terra Nova, as well as a fur 
of the memorial cairn. A “ Crucifixion "’ 
and four tiny s tural scenes, all having relevance to 
the subject, appear at the foot. 
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SCHWWSS MIT DEM BANKROTTEN MAGISTRAT 


WAR": COMMUNIST 


END OF THE 


OPENING OF ANOTHER CAMPAIGN IN THE BERLIN “COLD 
UNTER DEN LINDEN, WITH A BANNER CALLING FOR THE 


THE 
IN THE 
A new stage in the Russian programme 
Magistrat, or city executive body, was set up 

the Weimar Republic, named as the Chief Burgomaster. 


DEMONSTRATORS 
“ BANKRUPT MAGISTRAT,” 
to disrupt Berlin was reached on November 30 when an illegal Soviet-inspired 
at the State Opera House, with Friedrich Ebert, son of the first President ot 
A marshalled crowd of some 80,000 hailed the new body. 
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ABOUT TO ENTER HIS TWIN-BODIED MIDGET RACING CAR IN WHICH HE BROKE FIVE 
WORLD SPEED RECORDS: SIGNOR PIETRO TARUFFI, THE ITALIAN RACING MOTORIST. 
On November 27, Signor Pietro Taruffi, driving his unorthodox twin-bodied midget racing car, 


broke five world speed records for the 500-cc. class on the Brescia-Bergamo highway, Italy. One 
side of the twin-fuselage car houses the engine and the other the driver. 
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INTEREST IN VIEW OF THE PREMIERE OF THE FILM “SCOTT OF 
ANTARCTIC": THE CAPTAIN SCOTT MEMORIAL WINDOW AT BINTON, 
NEAR STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


RADAR AS A GUIDE TO THAMES FERRY-BOATS IN FOG: THE MASTER 
OF THE £D/TH BEING DIRBCTED FROM GRAVESEND TO TILBURY. 
On December 1, for the first time hundreds of workers crossed the River Thames in 
ferry-boats controlled by radar. In our photograph the shuttered box containing the 
radar loud-speaker can be seen. 





(ABOVE.) THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH VISITS 
‘© PRINCESS ELIZABETH": 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
INSPECTING THE DEEP-SEA 
TRAWLER SO-NAMED, 
DURING HIS TOUR OF HULL. 


N December 1, the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 
rep-esenting the King, re- 
opened Hull’s City Hall— 
an event which marked 
the first stage of the city’s 
reconstruction after the 
exceptionally heavy 
damage it suffered during 
the war. The Duke was 
given a very hearty wel- 
come, especially by the 
children, who were on 
holiday: 1700 of them 
were gathered in the 
Queen's Hall to sing a 
musical welcome for the 
Royal visitor. His Royal 
Highness visited two local 
factories, and also 
inspected the deep-sea 
trawler which bears 
Princess Elizabeth's name. 
After lunching at the City 
Hall, he asked to be taken 
to the cocoa factory 
where, on November 29, a 
series of disastrous ex- 
plosions had caused a fire 
and brought about the 
death of ten persons and 
injured nearly thirty 
others. Later, at the City 
Hall, he conveyed to the 
city the sympathy of the 
King and Queen and of 
Princess Elizabeth. He 
also referred to the heavy 
damage which Hull had 
suffered during the war, 
and commented on the pro- 
, gress made in rehousing 
and reconstruction. 


THE 





VISITING 


HAD TAKEN PLACE 


WATCHING 
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REPRESENTING 
H.M. THE KING: 
THE DUKE OF 


EDINBURGH’'S 
VISIT TO THE 
WAR-SCARRED 
CITY OF HULL. 


(RIGHT.) AMONG MANY ITEMS 
WHICH THE DUKE SAW DURING 
HIS HULL VISIT WERE TWO 
FACTORIES ; AND HE IS HERE 
SEEN AT A PLANT WHICH 
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NOTORNIS HOCHSTETTERI was thought to 

be extinct. So little was known of it and so 
few specimens have been seen or collected, that there 
was no reason to believe that it had survived the 
colonisation of New Zealand. Yet, although every 
writer referring to it in the last fifty years has 
described it as probably extinct, all have linked this 
with a hope that some individuals may have sur- 
vived in out-of-the-way places. Even in Rothschild’s 
‘Extinct Birds,’’ where it is described and figured, 
we find in the text the hope expressed that it may 
yet turn up alive. Now it has done so. In November 
of this year, an expedition working in the south- 
western part of South Island, after a three-hour 
climb up the mountainous slopes from Lake Te 
Anau, succeeded in netting two specimens, which 
were photographed and their ways and habits studied, 
after which they were released. A third was seen, 
but did not walk into the net. The bird was known 
well enough to the Maoris, by the name of Takahe, 
in the mountainous area around Lakes Te Anau and 
Manapouri, but only four specimens have ever been 
recorded by white men. The first was in 1849, when 
a party of. sealers in Dusky Sound saw in the snow 
the tracks of a large bird which puzzled them. This 
was on Resolution Island, some thirty miles to the 
south-west of Lake Manapouri. They followed the 
tracks and, after a long chase, caught the bird alive. 
They reported that it was a swift runner and that 
it fought hard to escape capture. Having kept it 
alive for a few days, they killed it, ate the flesh and 





APPARENTLY RELATED TO THE RAILS ON THE ONE 


AND TO THE MOORHEN AND COOT ON THE OTHER : 
A COLOURED DRAWING OF THE TAKAHE, SHOWING 
THE ENORMOUS DEVELOPMENT OF THE BILL. 


In build, and more particularly in habits, the Takahe 
approaches more closely the rails (corncrakes and 
water-rails), but it has the frontal shield, so familiar a 
feature in the moorhen and the coot. The Takahe 
differs from both, however, in the enormous development 
of the bill, which is reminiscent of the strong bill of finches 
and other seed-eating birds. It might be assumed from the 
size and shape of the bill that the bird’s staple diet consists 
of those things requiring to be cracked open, such as seeds 
or handaoeted fruits, or even hard-cased insects. 


Reproduced from Buller’s “‘ Birds of New Zealand.” 


preserved the skin, which in due course reached 
Dr. Mantell, in London, where it was shown before 
a meeting of the Zoological Society and later deposited 
in the Natural History Museum. Two years later, 
a second specimen, the skin of which also found its 
way to the Museum, was caught on Secretary Island. 
Twenty-eight years later, a third specimen was caught 
on the Mararoa River. Its skeleton and skin eventu- 
ally reached London and were sold for 100 guineas 
to the Dresden Museum. The fourth was caught by 
a dog on the shores of Lake Te Anau in 1898. This 
was bought for the Dunedin Museum for £250. 
From that date, for fifty years, there has been no 
news of the bird. There are at least two questions 
which naturally present themselves ; Why do animals 
become extinct ? And why, in this case, if they are 
not extinct (but only believed to be so) are they so 
rarely seen? To answer exhaustively the first 
question would require more a library of books than 
a single column of text, for the causes are many and 
varied, and the greater number of these are but little 
understood. If, however, we disregard those species 
which die out from ‘ natural causes,"’ it can be said 
briefly that man has repeatedly, in different parts 
of the globe, caused the extinction of many species 
of animals, wittingly or unwittingly. In some in- 
stances, greed or some personal gain is the primary 
motive; either there is a slaughter for the flesh, or 


for the skin or plumage. In a few cases, the greed 
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UNSEEN FOR FIFTY YEARS AND NOW 


REDISCOVERED IN NEW ZEALAND: 
THE “EXTINCT” TAKAHE, NOTORNIS HOCHSTETTERI. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 





TWO OF THE FOUR PRESERVED SPECIMENS OF THE RECENTLY REDISCOVERED 
TAKAHE, OR NOTORNIS, IN EXISTENCE: AN EXHIBIT IN THE MAIN HALL AT 
THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON; THE BIRDS WERE 
CAPTURED IN 1849 AND 1851. 
The Takahe, a flightless relative of the corncrake and a native 
of New Zealand, was believed to be extinct, but three weeks 
ago two specimens were captured some distance from the 
western shore of Lake Te Anau, South Island, New Zealand, 
by a party led by Dr. G. B. Orbell. The bird is about the 
size of a domestic hen, with bronze-green back, green at the 
sides and with head, neck and underparts blue. The bill 
is heavily built and, like the legs and feet, red in colour, 
There is an inconspicuous group of white feathers in the 
tail and the bird has a frontal shield, as in the moorhen and coot, 


is readily obvious, as when egg-collectors hasten the 
departure of birds already rare. Probably in a greater 
proportion, however, the hand of man is set un- 
intentionally against the wild beast. In draining 
and tilling the soil, building cities, polluting rivers, 
keeping domestic animals (especially cats and dogs) 
and, above all, in introducing into new territory such 
things as cats, dogs, rats, foxes and other predators. 
To the second question, why the Notornis should be 
so rare that it was believed to be extinct, the answer 
is apparently more clear-cut. To begin with, the 
bird is a close relative of the rails, represented in 
this country by the land-rail or corncrake, and the 
water-rail. Although larger—Notornis is the size of 


HAND, a domestic hen—it has very much the build of a 
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THE FIRST TAKAHE TO BE SEEN BY WHITE MEN: A SPECIMEN NOW ON 
EXHIBITION IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY), SOUTH KENSING- 
TON, WHICH WAS CAUGHT IN DUCK COVE, RESOLUTION ISLAND, BY A 
PARTY OF SEALERS IN 1849; SHOWING A JACKDAW (RIGHT) FOR COMPARISON. 
Before the recent rediscovery of the Takahe, only four specimens were known and for 
the last fifty yous the bird was believed to be extinct. Two mounted specimens are 
in the Natural History Museum, and include the first seen by white men. A third 
was caught in 1879 and was later acquired by the Dresden Museum; while the last 
known specimen was killed by a dog in 1898. 
Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum (Natural History). 
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rail, especially in the strength of the legs and the 
length of the toes. Like them, it is probably shy 
of human presence and naturally secretive in habit, 
keeping well under the cover of Vegetation at all 
times. Then, too, it is flightless, so that there is no 
chance of seeing it on the wing. Loss of the power 
of flight has occurred in many families of birds; 
and often this has ended in the death of the species, 
as with the Great Auk, the Dodo, and the giant 
Moas of New Zealand. The rails are no exception. 
Several species are completely flightless—some have 
become extinct probably because of this—and others, 
although able to fly, depend more for protection on 
their strong legs. The Takahe, flightless, but an 
adept at running and hiding, was at no disadvantage 
in a country like New Zealand, as long as man kept 
away. The native fauna of New Zealand included 
no large carnivores, nor the smaller pest represented 
by the rat. Without natural enemies, the bird must 
have been at one time fairly numerous, for the Maoris 
seem to have known it well and taken it for food. 
With the advent of the European, however, the 
general picture was bound to change. As he opened 
up the country and developed it, the amount of 
natural cover would decrease rapidly. On top of this 
he brought his predators, dogs, cats and rats, to all 
three of which a flightless bird is easy game. Bush 
fires, too, must always be a greater menace to a non- 
flying bird than to one that can take the air. Yet 
in spite of all these, Notornis clearly has survived, 
though in a restricted territory. These circumstances 





RELATED TO THE TAKAHE, WHICH HAS BEEN RECENTLY 
CAPTURED 
FIFTY YEARS: THE COOT, SHOWING THE WHITE FRONTAL 


IN NEW ZEALAND AFTER NOT BEING SEEN FOR 


SHIELD OF BARE SOFT SKIN. 


The capture of two specimens of the Takahe, Nofornis 
hochstetteri, by an expedition in South Island, New 
Zealand, three weeks ago, has been followed by the 
announcement that the New Zealand Government intend 
to introduce legislation em ring the proclamation of 
400,000 acres of Fiordland National Park, in South Island, 
as a bird sanctuary. The area, in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Te Anau, will be open to visitors obtaining permission, 
but guns and dogs will be excluded. The last known specimen 
of the Takahe was caught by a dog near Lake Te Anau in 1898. 


Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


alone, the flightless character of the bird, its habit 
of hiding and the restriction of its activities to small 
and inaccessible areas, would be almost alone suffi- 
cient to guarantee that it would be rarely seen. 
More particularly is this so, however, in a country 
where the population density is low and the soil 
not completely overrun by man or his pets. In 
Britain, for example, with the greater number of 
naturalists who, taken by and large, are scouring 
the countryside throughout the year, it would be 
difficult for a bird, even though similarly secretive, 
or rare in numbers, to hide itself so effectively as 
Notornis, yet even here new animals have occasionally 
been discovered in the last fifty years, although it 
must be admitted they are animals of small size. 
One of the more conspicuous features of Notornis 
is the strongly-developed bill. This characteristic it 
shares with the Purple gallinule of Africa, Madagascar 
and tropical regions of the Old World, though in the 
gallinules it is not so pronounced as in Notornis. 
Since there is usually some relation between the 
form of the bill and the diet, it will be of interest to 
know whether the observations made on the netted 
birds provide a clue. Too often this aspect of a bird's 
habits go unrecorded, and yet it may be the most 
important single factor in the life and death of a 
species. One last thing deserves reiteration. The 
members of the New Zealand expedition, having 
trapped the rare bird, did not kill it and skin it. 
They photographed it, studied its ways—and 
set it free again ! 
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LAMBETH SHOT-TOWER: A THAMES-SIDE LANDMARK WHICH IS TO REMAIN. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF MESSRS. WALKER, PARKER AND Co., Ltp. 
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HOW AN ANCIENT CRAFT HAS BEEN PURSUED FOR A CENTURY BESIDE WATERLOO BRIDGE : 


For something over a hundred years the Lambeth Shot-tower, near Waterloo 
Bridge, has been a familiar landmark to Londoners, and many must have felt a 
touch of sentimental pleasure on learning that amid the demolitions in this neigh- 
bourhood to clear the way for the 1951 Exhibition the old Shot-tower is to 
remain—at the express wish of the Exhibition committee. It is to remain, however, 
as a landmark only and the shot makers who have plied their trade there for 
over a hundred years are leaving at the end of this year. What their trade 
was and how it was pursued are explained in our artist's diagrammatic drawings 


on this page. The round lead-shot it produces was originally for warlike 








MIDDLE WORKING CHAMBER 
FOR MAKING 
SMALL SIZE SHOT 
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INSIDE THE LAMBETH SHOT-TOWER. 


purposes, but since the introduction of the conical bullet it is now made mainly 
for sporting guns, air guns, other smooth-bore weapons, and counterpoise weights. 
The molten lead is poured through a perforated ‘‘ card" which for the smallest 
type of shot has no fewer than 1448 holes, and falls from a height into a water-trough, 
the separate balls of lead forming and cooling during the fall. The larger shot 
is poured from the upper chamber, the smaller from the middle, as it requires 
less time to cool. From the water-troughs it is carried on a conveyer for cleaning, 
stirring, drying and polishing before being packed into 28-lb. bags. The daily 
average quota is about five tons of finished shot. 
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RCHITEC- 
TU RE, 
Statuary, Paint- 
ing, Illumina- 
: tion, Tapestry, 
0 ages SA the Staining of 
DR. JOAN EVANS, THE AUTHOR OF ee) ae + _ 
MEDIAVAL FRANCE, 987-1498," WHICH 1S Glass: all are 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. included in Miss 
Dr. Evans, who was educated at Berkhamsted, - a 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, and University Joan Evans's 
College, London, has been an Honorary Fellow superbly illus- 
of St. Hugh’s since 1935. She has been lately 
elected President of the Royal Archzological trated book on 
Institute and nominated a Vice-President of the arts of Medi- 
the Secety of Antiquarin, She hee wie seval France. 
France to the history of jewels, and several Her intimacy 
eaten with the theme, 
the age, the social atmosphere, the system of patronage 
which evoked the glories she describes, 
is profound; but her knowledge and 
love of modern France are great, and 
also her capacity for enjoyment. Erudite 
antiquaries with the souls of poets are 
not common, but she is certainly one. 
How refreshing it is to find a study of 
this kind introduced by such sentences 
as these: ‘‘ It is only when one travels 
in France at leisure that one discovers 
how much of the Middle Ages still exists 
for anyone who has time to look at it. 
I have seen cider-carts like those of the 
Bayeux Tapestry in the streets of that 
city; I have watched barley threshed 
with flails at Brioude and waited while 
oxen, hung in slings, were shod at 
Mesvres. Ploughing and sowing, reaping 
and binding, pruning and vintage, all the 
medieval labours of the months have 
passed before my eyes; and within the 
churches the unchanging ritual of the 
Mass has waked the echoes of the Middle 
Ages. I have seen the bishop wash the 
choir-boys’ feet on Maundy Thursday at 
Auxerre; I have followed the relics of 
Saint Edme round Provins, of Saint 
Bernard round Comminges, and of Saint 
Junien round = Nouaillé. I have 
attended the ancient fair of the Grande 
Guibraye, that has been held since 
William the Conqueror founded it; 
and have been to the monthly markets 
that still take place in the shadow of the Abbey of 
Cluny. I have found myself travelling from one pays 
to another, and have found the ways of roofing houses 
and stacking corn change as I travelled. No bureau- 
cracy can alter the frontiers of the innumerable pays 
of France, ghosts of the pagi of the Carolingian empire 
and sometimes of the territory of a Gaulish tribe. 
These are, and will remain, the true units of local life.” 
One outstanding fact is made clear by the book: 
the great majority of the works, in stone, wood, 
metal, glass, textiles, of the books and of the pictures 
which are described in it, were ordered) by or for the 
Church, its use and its adornment. Great buildings of 
unsurpassed majesty, small pictures of unique delicacy 
and tenderness: all were produced for the same 
patrons. By the same token artists were habitually 
commissioned to do certain things, and often details 
were even prescribed to them. ‘ A study of medizval 
art,’’ says Miss Evans, ‘‘ may teach us that the basis 
of artistic production is not so entirely a matter of 
self-expression as the modern artist is apt to believe.” 
Nobody in the Middle Ages would have commissioned 
M. Picasso to paint his ‘‘ Lady with Fish Hat "’ ; probably 
had he lived then he would not have thought of 
painting it or, if he did paint it, he would have been 
gaoled as a sorcerer for his pains. But the system of 
patronage ‘‘ worked "’; the greatest treasures of French 
art are mediaval ; and to-day the rich private patron, 
who succeeded the Church as the support of artists, 
is fading out of the scene. As one contemplates the 
future, with men's minds ingreasingly ‘‘ conditioned ” 
by technical education, mass-production and majority 
domination, it must be with a certain sadness that one 
harks back to an Age which, whatever its drawbacks, 
at least had fervour and style. When we think of 
the destruction caused in Europe by recent bombing, 
it never occurs to us to say: ‘Let's hope not 
many of our twentieth-century masterpieces have 
been destroyed,” 


*’ Art in Medieval France, 987-1498.” By Joan Evans, 
2%o Illustrations, (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press ; 
3 guineas.) 

‘ British Art and the Mediterranean.” By F, Saxl and R. Witt- 
kower, of the Warburg Institute, Over 600 Illustrations. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press ; 5 guineas.) 
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‘‘ART IN MEDIA-VAL FRANCE, 987 - 1498"': By JOAN EVANS.* 
‘‘ BRITISH ART AND THE MEDITERRANEAN ”’: By F. SAXL AND R. WITTKOWER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


The book relating British art to the Mediterranean 
“ originated in an Exhibition produced during the 
war by the Warburg Institute (University of London), 
which is devoted to the study of the classical tradition. 
It is essentially a picture book, presenting pictorial 
comparisons with a short explanatory text. The 
examples, however, were chosen to demonstrate the 
connection between different spheres of British 
civilisation. The contents range from late antique 
mystery cults in Britain, medieval science and Chaucer, 
to Elizabethan literature, emblematics and stage 
design, as well as Handel and Pope. The intention of 
the authors was to appeal not only to the art historian, 
but also to the ordinary English student.” 

Well, there is an indication: the book is a fully 
annotated catalogue, with what seem_ endless 





** ENGLISH VISITORS TO ROME ”’ : AN EARLY CARICATURE BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. HE ABANDONED 
THIS STYLE FOR FEAR OF UNDERMINING HIS TASTE IN MORE FORMAL PORTRAITURE, 


(From the National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin.) 


Reproduced from “‘ British Art and the Mediterranean” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Oxford University Press. 





SHOWING AN INTERESTING BALANCE BETWEEN DECORATION 

AND MILITARY STRENGTH: THE CHATEAU DE LA FERTE- 

MILON, AISNE. OVER THE ARCH IS AN ELEGANT AND STRIKING 
RELIEF OF THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN. 


Reproduced from “ Art in Medixval France, 987-1498"; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, the Oxford University Press. 


illustrations, of an Exhibition covering 4000 years of 
artistic history, and relating (with no difficulty) all our 
productions, whether of statues, pictures or ‘‘ objects "’ 
to the Mediterranean from which all we have of 
civilisation sprang. It is, in aim, a scientific book : 
it is not for nothing that the “ordinary English 
student "' is denominated as on the outer frontiers of 
its appeal, and not the lover of beauty. Had Charles 
Darwin switched his highly comparative brain from 
the skulls of apes and the reptilian origin of birds to 


the contents of the National Gallery and the British 
Museum in Bloomsbury, he might have produced, with 
a team of fellow-workers, such a book. But so lavish and 
various are the illustrations that even a man not at all 
interested in the argument could find pleasure in merely 
looking at them, while the notes contain a wealth of 
curious information which might delight any browser. 

To review the book adequately would be as 
impossible as to review the British Museum. I can 
only give a notion of its nature by a few sample 


- quotations. The very first objects noted in order to 


show the cultural relations between Britain and the 
Mediterranean are described thus : 

(1) Interior of a passage grave with a corbelled chamber ; 
the passage is constructed with large monolithic slabs. Late 
third millennium s.c. (?) Maes Howe, Pomona, Orkney. 

In a part of the Orkneys rich im pre- 
historic antiquities is a very large cairn or 
tumulus encircled by a gigantic fosse. When 
the tumulus was opened in 1861 it was found 
that the architecture of the tomb was almost 
intact ; it had been broken into in the twelfth 
century by Norse pilgrims going to the 
Holy Land, who had inscribed an account 
of their exploits in runic characters on some 
of the slabs forming the walls. 

(z) Plan and section of a passage grave 
with a corbelled chamber. Late third 
millennium s.c. (?). Cueva del Romeral 
Antequera, Malaga. 

(3) Plan and section of the Maes Howe grave. 

Note the similarity of the two plans. 
Megalithic tombs and monuments of this 
character in Britain are the derivatives, and 
in part the contemporaries, of chamber- 
tombs in the Mediterranean countries. 

On the same page-opening there are 
pictures of drum-shaped_ idols carved in 
chalk, which were found in Yorkshire 
and bear ornaments derived from A2gean 
art; gold cups with corrugated bodies 
found in Cornwall and Mycenz respec- 
tively; bronze female statuettes, crude 
copies of Greek originals, found in 
Gloucestershire and Spain ; and a bucket 
from Surrey, of about 600 B.c., which 
must have come over the Alps from the 
neighbourhood of Venice. At the close of 
the book we are contemplating the in- 
fluence of the Italians on the Pre-Raph- 
aelites, a torso of Mr. Frank Dobson's, 
the new Council Chamber at Delhi, and a specimen 
(from The Times Literary Supplement) of modern 
English typography, which derives from the classical 
founts of the Italian Renaissance, and has now become 
the model for the world. In between, we have been 
confronted by Celtic bronzes, Saxon manuscripts, 
objects relating to animal lore, magic and medicine, 
medizval carvings, portraits by Holbein (a notable 
mediator between South and North), and a mass of 
photographs of buildings and pictures. Included 
among the latter are caricatures. The word and the 
thing, in its modern sense, derived from Annibale 
Caracci and Bernini. ‘In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century this type of caricature was still 
unknown in England. Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
asked George Bubb Doddington, then a young man, 
who had come back from Italy in 1710: ‘ You come 
from Italy. They tell me of a new invention there 
called caricatura drawing.’’’ There was no doubt 
about its catching on when it did get here. Amongst 
the British examples here given, as well as some 
from Hogarth and Rowlandson, some people will be 
surprised to find an extremely grotesque one by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is called ‘‘ Caricatures of 
English Visitors to Rome, 1751,” and is in the National 
Gallery of Ireland. I hope it isn’t from this picture 
that Young Ireland gets its ideas of Englishmen. 
*‘ Reynolds satirises the connoisseur by transforming 
the gathering of sublime wisdom, Raphael's ‘ School 
of Athens,’ into an assembly of half-wits. His figures 
are caricatures in the style of Ghezzi and mimic—in a 
Gothic building—those in Raphael's fresco. The names 
of all the characters represented are known. Reynolds’s 
Caricatures are very rare and were all made in his 
youth. Northcote gives the reason for it; he says : 
‘I have heard Sir Joshua say that although it was 
universally allowed he executed such subjects with 
much humour and spirit, he yet held it absolutely 
necessary to abandon the practice, since it must 
corrupt his taste as a portrait-painter, whose duty it 
becomes to aim at discovering the perfections only of 
those whom he is to represent.’ ”’ 


Novels are reviewed by K. John on page 680, and other 
books by W. R. Calvert, on page 674 of this issue. 
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A NEW SHIP IN THE THAMES: “WELLINGTON ”; H.Q. OF THE MASTER MARINERS. 


VaMUNanvuNUONT OF CURLEY REL FARDRRNAURETUNLRARULUNRNRURRRRARRRAAH 06115 
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vevvnnnante unseen vvuvuuynnncentrnavuennauneavoenansuensnneanssnequonenty 
“HALL” FOR A Y OF LONDO? LIVERY COMPANY: THE 


THE HEADQUARTERS SHIP OF THE HONOURABLE COMPANY OF MASTER MARINERS: A STERN yy THE FIRST FLOATID 
WHICH HAS NOW BECOME A LIVERY HALL. 


VIEW OF THE 990-TON SLOOP WELLINGTON FITTING-OUT AT CHATHAM, : UPPER DECK IN WELLINGTO. A WARSHIP 


OR the first time in the history of 
the City of London a Livery 
Company now has its “ hall’’ afloat. 
The 990-ton sloop Wellington, which 
was bought from the Admiralty by 
members of the Honourable Company 
of Master Mariners, was due to leave 
Chatham Dockyard, where she has 
been fitted out for her new réle, on 
December 8, and reach her berth at 
Temple Stairs, Victoria Embankment, 
between the Discovery and H.M.S. 
Chrysanthemum, on December 9. The 
Honourable Company are appealing 
for £250,000 to provide an endowment 
fund for Wellington, which will be a 
symbol of Britain’s gratitude to her 
Merchant Navy. The Company was 
founded in 1926 by Sir Robert Burton- 
Chadwick, and the first Master, the 
Duke of Windsor, then Prince of Wales, 
received the grant of Livery from the 
Court of Aldermen of the City of 
London at the Mansion House in 1932. 
Wellington was commissioned at Devon- 
port in 1935 for service on the New 
Zealand station, and recommissioned in 
1937 at Wellington, N.Z., for further 
service on that station. She served 
throughout the war as an escort 
vessel, and during the Dunkirk period 
was employed in the evacuation of 
British troops from Le Havre. In her 
new réle she will serve as headquarters 
ship for the Company and meeting- 
place for conferences on _ shipping 
matters; as a central rendezvous for 
the Master Mariners of all nations; as 
a centre where cadets and apprentices 
may go for advice; and will provide HONOURABLE COMPANY 
space for a museum and library. 
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OF MASTER MARINERS, FORMERLY WELLINGTON'’S ENGI E-ROOM, SHOWING THE DAIS AND CHAIRS FOR THE DEPUTY 
MASTER, THE MASTER, AND SENIOR WARDEN. 
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nomena orevennannanenan ental A VIEW OF THE DAIS IN THE COURT ROOM, SHOWING THE INTIN BY SIR JOHN 
THE P / LAVERY DEPICTING THE DUKE OF WINDSOR, THEN PRINCE OF WALES, RECEIVING THE 
GRANT OF LIVERY AT THE MANSION HOUSE IN 1932. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE COURT ROOM ABOARD WELLINGTON: A VIEW OF 
CIRCULAR STAIRCASE WHICH NOW LEADS INTO THE FORMER ENGINE-ROOM, 








THE FORTUNES OF WAR IN CHINA: A GROUP OF COMMUNISTS, CAPTURED DURING THE FIGHTING ON THE SUCHOW FRONT, SEATED DISCONSOLATELY ON THE GROUND, WITH THEIR 


é WEAPONS RANGED IN FRONT; INCLUDING A NUMBER OF LIGHT MACHINE-GUNS. 


IN THE STRONGHOLD OF SUCHOW, WHICH WAS LATER ABANDONED: NATIONALIST TROOPS IN 


2G ; : Saeane 
TRUCKS RACING THROUGH THE STREETS TO A THREATENED SECTION OF THE DEFENCES. DIRECTING ‘TRAFFIC FROM THE TOP OF A PILLBOX IN THE MAIN STREET OF SUCHOW 


A POLICEMAN ON DUTY IN THE CITY BEFORE IT WAS ABANDONED. 
\ UCHOW, the Nation- 
alist stronghold to 
the north of Nanking, 
was abandoned by the 
Government's forces last 
week, when it had become 
clear that further resist- 
ance there would have 
no effect on the fate of 
the capital now, at 
the time of writing, in 
grave danger from the 
Communist forces which 
had by-passed Suchow 
and pushed on towards 
the Yangtze. The 
Chinese Air Force 
evacuated the airfield at 
Suchow on November 30, 
leaving behind three 
partly -destroyed B-25 
aircraft and two Mos- 
quito bombers which had 
been damaged. In aban- 
doning the city the 
Nationalist garrison were 
forced to leave 20,000 
of their wounded behind 
as they were faced with 
the task of fighting their 
way south to rescue 
General Huang Wei's 
12th Army Group, which 
the Communists had 
encircled at Nanping. 
Among the defenders of 
Suchow was General 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s son, 
Colonel Chiang Wei- Kuo, 
who is Chief of Staff of 
the Armoured Corps 
fighting on that front. 
THE DEFENDERS OF SUCHOW: NATIONALIST TROOPS LINING THE PARAPET OF A TRENCH WHICH HAD BEEN TAKEN FROM THE COMMUNISTS Gn~Bansben-6- tb tes 
A FEW HOURS PREVIOUSLY—A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH SHOWS THAT THE STRUGGLE IN CHINA IS NOT AN ‘ UMBRELLA" WAR. (Continued opposite. 


SCENES IN AND AROUND THE STRONGHOLD OF SUCHOW, WHICH WAS ABANDONED BY THE NATIONALIST TROOPS LAST WEEK. 





a m 


ve 


ON THE SUCHOW FRONT : 
A CHINESE NATIONALIST 
GUN DETACHMENT FIRING 
A 105-MM. GUN AT COM- 
MUNIST POSITIONS OUT- 
SIDE THE CITY; THE 
EXTRACTED CARTRIDGE- 
CASE FALLS TO THE 
GROUND AND THE LOAD- 
ING NUMBER REACHES 
BACK FOR ANOTHER 
ROUND. 


Continued .} 

reported that the with- 
drawal of the Nationalist 
armies from Suchow had 
halted the Communist 
advance towards Nan- 
king and that General 
Chen Yi had faced about 
and was endeavouring 
to block the progress of 
these armies to the 
south. In Nanking a 
more optimistic atmo- 
sphere has prevailed in 
that it is hoped that the 
Communists may be 
trapped between the 
Nationalist troops at 
Pengpu and those 
coming from Suchow, 
and suffer a decisive 
defeat which would fe- 
move the danger to the 
capital. On the other 
hand it was rum- 
oured that the Suchow 
garrison had been 
stopped by Communist 
forces 20 miles south of 
Suchow and were being 
supplied from the air by 
the Chinese Air Force. 
However, the flow of 
refugees from the capital 
has continued, and the 
trains to the south have 
been crowded with those 
whose faith in a Nation- 
alist victory has been 
further weakened by a 
belief that the attitude 
of the United States to 
General Chiang Kai-Shek 
has changed, and that 
there is little hope of aid 

from that quarter. 
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GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S SON AT THE FRONT: COLONEL CHIANG WEI-KUO, CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE NATIONALIST ARMOURED CORPS 
(STANDING ON GROUND; RIGHT), GIVING FINAL INSTRUCTIONS BEFORE A TANK ATTACK IN THE SUCHOW AREA. 


CHINESE NATIONALISTS HIT BACK AT THE COMMUNISTS : 


TANKS AND GUNS AT THE FRONT IN THE SUCHOW AREA. 
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HINA has certainly come into the news, 


French divisions which would provide the main 


ert eet ann a A WINDOW "ON EHE- WORLD: tee er ite semanas 


it has not taken a very big place there. 

details of the fighting in progress are obscure, 
and still more so the sentiments and future 
plans of the belligerents. There is no body 
of correspondents established in a network to 
cover the area in which fighting is going on, 
and if there were its reports would not find 
their way into the scanty columns of the 


British Press. though the American might give them rather more space. I do not intend 
on this occasion to try to disentangle the incidents or to trace a front which is in 
any case scarcely defined and which changes rapidly. My object is rather to study the 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


might be that direct American command in China would render the recurrence of such a 
state of {affairs less likely, but the investment is obviously risky in the extreme. As for 
other commodities which have a civil as well as a military value, they are purloined whole- 


is the better investment and at the same time 
in which case failure to provide the support 
would bring about the more unfortunate 
results, It may argue that it has already 
evidence of what happens to equipment put 
into Chinese hands: in many cases it has 
simply passed into those of the enemy. It 


meaning of what is now taking place and its probable influence upon world affairs. Every- sale. To safeguard them it would be necessary to establish a close network of supervision 


one, however, knows at least that a great Communist offensive was launched some 
months ago, that it has gained remarkable successes, that the National Army has lost 
cities, vast areas of territory, large numbers of prisoners, and great quantities of war 
material. As I write, the victorious Communists are threatening Nanking, and there 
is not a great deal of country north of the Yangtze which the Government can count 


on maintaining for more than a matter of weeks. 


Is this a complete collapse ? To that I can only answer that I do not know. But I 
am certain of one thing, that strategically the situation of the Nanking Government is 
not hopeless ; in fact, it is very far from that. If there is fighting spirit and leadership 
left in its ranks, it possesses, indeed, great opportunities at this stage. The Communists 


have come far. Their 
strength when the zone 
of fighting bordered 
their own. territories, 
that they sprang up 
out of the countryside, 
may be their weakness 
now. It is impossible 
for them to have 
organised avenues of 
supply even for their 
siender wants. They 
are believed to be using 
mainly captured arms 
and ammunition. <A 
few good punches now 
would suffice to throw 
them into confusion. 
The question is whether 
the National Army at 
large possesses any 
reserve of morale such 
as hitherto has been 
exhibited only by the 
troops of General Fu 
Tso-yi, in the north, 
The Poles facing the 
Russians in 1920 were 
in much the same 
plight as the Chinese 
Government forces are 
to-day; but the Poles 
were led by a brilliant 
and inspiring com- 
mn ander who never 
despaired and who 
induced weary and 
defeated troops to 
respond to his will. 
There has as yet been 
no sign of such leader- 
ship on the Chinese 
side, and if there were 


it is not certain that 
the Chinese troops SACKED BY THE JAPANESE IN 1937 AND 


would respond to it. A VIEW OF THE CHINESE CAPITAL, 


A complete Com- 
munist victory in China would exercise far-reaching effects upon 
the whole of Asia. Already Communism has made considerable 
progress outside China. In Malaya a struggle is going on, trifling 
in scale by comparison with that in China, a partisan war of 
murder, loot and arson, but with a high degree of organisation on 
the Communist side. In Indo-China the opposition to the French 
is mainly Communist in inspiration, though the leaders have made 
good use of nationalist and anti-European sentiment. In Java 
the Communists appear to be increasing in power. In Burma they 
are strong enough to create chaos. In southern Korea, with the 
Americans in control, they have made an attempt to overthrow 
the Government. In these countries a Communist victory in 
China would aid the forces of disruption. It would also be widely 
felt outside. India is believed to be the centre from which the 
orders of the organisation in control of Asiatic Communism are 
issued. It has not itself as yet had to undergo the shock of 
Communist assault, but it may stand next on the list. In some 
respects the soil is not unfavourable. In the expanding industries of 
India there is to be found an element of capitalist exploitation of an un- 
pleasant kind and one likely tocreate resentment and provoke retaliation. 
Japan also would not remain unaffected by Communist control of China. 

It would be short-sighted to suppose that this Communist 
offensive is for Europe as remote in significance as it is distant 
in space. In Indo-China, Java and Malaya, forces of the nations of 
Western Union are tied down. The case of Indo-China is perhaps 
the most serious of all. It represents a serious drain on French 
resources and causes a body of highly trained officers whose presence 
is needed in France to remain in this distant station. Yet these 
cases are insignificant in importance by comparison with that of 
China itself, Here the United States is being presented with a 
problem which may be considered to be the greatest in international 
affairs at the present moment. Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek, wife of the 
Chinese President, is, at the moment, visiting the United States with 
the object of stirring up the Government and people in favour 
of an extension of aid to China. The United States is becoming 
used to appeals, but here it has the difficult task of choosing between 
one set of applicants and another. The problem is, in brief, as 
follows: Is American aid, on a scale great enough to save the 
Chinese Government and defeat the Communist offensive, to be given 
to China, taking into account the fact that aid on this scale might 
well wreck the Marshall Plan in Europe and would almost certainly 
ruin projects for assisting in the rearmament of Western Union ? 

I do not think I am exaggerating or that the problem is any 
narrower than I have made it. Full ‘aid to China, on the scale 
demanded by that country, and even that reported by American 
experts to be necessary, would damage the Marshall Plan and 
would make it impossible for the United States to equip, for example, 


number of men. 





wherever they were issued, and in a country of this size that alone would require a great 
Then there is the currency. What would it cost to stabilise it? The 
imagination blinks at the thought. 

Finally, there is the consideration whether or not full aid, financial as well as in war 
material, American military advice virtually amounting to leadership, and control and 
stabilisation of the currency—not to be achieved without a heavy subsidy—are likely to 
receive the most modest dividend. There, again, I must own that I do not know. 
I have not been on the spot and those who have seem to be uncertain in their minds. My 
instinct is that, unless China shows signs of being able to help herself, outside help 
afforded to her will be poured down a bottomless drain. The country is so vast, the scale 


of operations and the 
numbers taking part in 
them are so great, that it 
would seem impossible 
to bolster up a weak 
and disheartened bel- 
ligerent, though it 
might be possible to 
afford a determined one 
such support as would 
turn the balance in its 
favour. And the call 
of caution would mani- 
festly be more insistent 
if large-scale aid in- 
volved cutting off such 
aid from quarters where 
better use of it was 
likely to be made. Sol 
consider, cruel as the 
decision may appear, 
that the United States 
would do well to wait a 
little before committing 
itself deeply. After all, 
the Chinese have al- 
ready received equip- 
ment on a great scale, 
most of the National 
Army having received 
a good deal, while, I 
believe, at least eight 
divisions were originally 
equipped to the fullest 
American standard. 

If the worst came to 
the worst and military 
aid were cut off alto- 
gether, it would then 
have to be considered 
whether it remained 
profitable to retain the 
continental bridgehead 
of southern Korea. The 


NOW MENACED BY COMMUNIST FORCES WHICH BY-PASSED THE SUCHOW STRONGHOLD: worst point about such 


NANKING, SHOWING AT THE STREET INTERSECTION A STATUE OF SUN YAT SEN. 





SUPREME COMMANDER IN NORTH CHINA AND 
GENERALLY CONSIDERED TO BE THE MOST 
ABLE OF THE NATIONALIST GENERALS: 
GENERAL FU TSO-YI, WHOSE TROOPS HAVE 
BEEN KEEPING OPEN THE TONGSHAN- 
TIENTSIN-PEKING CORRIDOR, 


General Fu Tso-yi graduated from Paoting Military 
Academy in 1918, and in 1926, when Chiang Kai- 
Shek was launching his Northern Expedition, led 
an Army group from Shansi to Chohsien and secured 
a stronghold on the important Peking-Hankow rail- 
way, then held by Manchurian troops, and with- 
stood incessant attacks for three months. After 
the Lukouchoaio incident he commanded the 
Seventh Army Group, and his fighting at Taiyuan 
and Kweisui was likened by Chinese commentators 
to “a wild horse breaking away from its bridle.” 
In 1939 he wan rene to be Deputy Commander 
of the Eighth War Zone and his record during the 
war won general commendation. When fighting 
broke out between Nationalist and Communist 
forces after VJ-Day, General Fu attempted con- 
ciliation, but when this failed he attacked with 
vigour and scored many successes against the Com- 
munists in the north-west, including the capture of 
Kalgan in 1946. He has been Provincial Governor 
of Suiyuan since 1931. 


holdings is, as we have 
learnt with regard to 
Berlin, that occupation under Communist pressure and attempts to 
maintain freedom in the population of the occupied territory, create a 
great band of hostages, people who have displayed sympathy with the 
occupying Power and thus attracted the baleful attention of their 
political foes. Their future becomes a serious responsibility. The 
situation would be worse in southern Korea than in Berlin, because 
in the latter those most deeply compromised could at least be moved 
to other parts of their own country, whereas the southern Koreans 
would have to quit their own country altogether if the Americans 
left and they themselves felt that they were too far committed to the 
American cause to be safe. But it is certain that if China were to be over- 
whelmed by the Communists and southern Korea were to be abandoned 
by the Americans, the latter would have to face fresh difficulties in Japan. 
Like India, it is in some respects favourable soil for Communism, and 
we have discovered that this is a highly infectious malady. 

Those who prophesied a year or so ago that the next main 
Communist offensive would be launched in Asia were right. Few of 
them suggested, however, that Communism would be able to maintain 
as heavy an offensive in Europe simultaneously as has in fact been 
carried out. Communism’s campaigns have indeed attained a high 
measure of success of late, though the check administered by the 
French Government, which now seems to be pretty well assured, has 
resulted in a local loss of prestige. Communism is fighting on its favourite 
ground, that of unrest, dislocation, rising prices, and in many cases 
want, as Mr. Marshall so fully realised when he advocated a plan which 
was designed, first and foremost, to restore stability and contentment, 
the most formidable foes of Communism. It is going to prove a 
heavy task to dam the tide, and the threat to traditional concep- 
tions of liberty is perhaps even sharper than it was in the heyday of 
the Fascist dictatorships. We used to hear that Chinese Communism 
was of a different brand from Russian and the comfortable theory was 
announced that the Chinese Communists were really agrarian reformers. 
Perhaps most of them were, but it is improbable that the réle of Chinese 
Communism in full control would differ from the general pattern. 

The resources available for opposition are not unlimited. Only 
nations prepared to help themselves can expect to be helped. 
Disastrous as would be the consequences of the spread of Com- 
munism all over China, the United States would, in my view, be 
misapplying its wealth and energy unless the anti-Communist forces 
of China were to prove themselves uncorrupted and worthy of 
reliance. I am inclined to think there may be in any case a certain 
slowing down in the Communist progress in the immediate future, 
and if so time will be afforded for the Government to pull itself 
together and also for its friends to assess its prospects. For the United 
States to exhaust itself in backing a combatant that refused to fight 
would be a worse disaster than for Communism to engulf China. 
It is for China to prove that it is not in that category. 
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| a “aumsccee, | UNWINDING THE TANGLED WEB: | 
~~ | TRIBUNAL PERSONALITIES ; AND KEY WITNESS. 
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) MR. C. J. ROSS, CHAIRMAN AND MANAGING DIRECTOR 
OF SWEARS AND WELLS, TD., QUESTIONED ABOUT 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR TAKING OVER ANOTHER COMPAN 
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MR. SIDNEY GOLD, GENERAL PRODUCTION 
M AGER, SAMUEL SODE) 

UNDER OATH ON BEHALF OF THE REGENT 
CROWN AT THE JUDICIAL INQUIRY. 
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—— 
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MR. GERALD LIONEL PEARSON, OF THE ') LT.-COL. J. D. GEORGE, CHAIRMAN OF 

BOARD OF TRADE, FORMERLY PRIVATE ALDFORD HOUSE, LTD. (PARK LANE), 

SECRETARY TO MR. BELCHER, SPOKE GAVE EVIDENCE RE NEGOTIATIONS 
OF STANLEY'S VISITS. ABOUT SHERMANS POOLS. 


VAMUANUUNOUNUUNENETUREUNANLEANNURNUULENRNUUANNNE) 
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MR. SIDNEY STANLEY, ALSO KNOWN AS SOLOMAN WULKAN, THE KEY \ 

WITNESS AND MAN ROUND WHOM THE WHOLE TANGLED WEB APPEARS 

TO HAVE BEEN SPUN. DURING THE THIRD WEEK OF THE TRIBUNAL 

HE WAS IN THE BOX OR NEARLY SEVEN HOURS DURING TWO DAYS, 
AND ON DECEMBER 6 GAVE FURTHER EVIDEN 


y i 


MR. R. R. CURTIS, SENIOR PARTNER IN A FIRM OF PROPERTY MR. R&R. J. PRITCHARD, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF N MR. B. F. R. FLOUD, OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, GAVE EVIDENC! 
CONSULTANTS, URVEYORS AND VALUERS, QUESTIONED RF A FIRM OF FRENCH CLEANERS, GAVE EVIDENCE ABOUT THE APPLICATIONS FOR BUILDING LICENCES IN 
BUILDING LICENCES FOR A BOGNOR REGIS HOTEL. ABOUT A NEW CLOTHING FACTORY AT MARGATE. } RESPECT OF THE ROYAL NORFOLK HOTEL, BOGNOR REGIS5 


question of obtaining building licences for an hotel at Bognor Regis, for permission 
for a new clothing factory at Margate, and for licences to get furs out of bond 
so that they could be manufactured and exported, as well as for proposals in regard 
to the acquisition of one company by another, and kindred questions. In all of 
in the box for seven hours during the two days these Mr. Sidney Stanley was closely concerned. Mr. Pearson, formerly private secretary 
he gave evidence in the third week, and was, on December, 6, farther questioned to Mr. Belcher, and now a Principal at the Board of Trade, was questioned in 
by the Attorney-General. The subjects of the Inquiry, called by Sir Hartley regard to Stanley's visits to the Board, and stated that when Mr Cross took up the 
Shawcross ‘a tangled web,” are enormously varied and range over a wide field of post of private secretary to Mr. Belcher he warned Cross that Stanley was a nuisance 
proposed negotiations, and discussions on numerous subjects. These include the and that he had reason to believe that he was not truthful. 


The Judicial Inquiry into allegations involving Ministers and Government officials 
entered its fourth week on December 6 and continues to rouse the greatest’ public 
interest. Although it is in no sense a trial, witnesses undergo a severe test as they 
are closely questioned under oath; and indeed, the key witness. Sidney Stanley, also 
known as Soloman Wulkan, was 
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BERLIN “COLD WAR” PROGRESS: 
CREATION OF THE ILLEGAL MAGISTRAT. 


666 


A SOVIET SCHEME TO DISRUPT BERLIN: REPRE- 


COMMUNIST DELEGATES ‘“‘ RUBBER-STAMP ” 
THE FORMATION OF THE ILLEGAL MAGISTRAT. 


A DEMONSTRATION FOLLOWING SENTATIVES OF THE S.E.D. APPROVING 


THE BERLIN MUNICIPAL SPLIT: 
ILLEGAL MAGISTRAT. 


_ON THE ETTING-UP OF THE 
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“* PUPPET’ ADMINISTRATION : HERR FRIEDRICH EBERT, SON OF THE FIRST PRESIDENT 


THE TOOL OF RUSSIAN INTENTIONS : HERR MARKGRAF (LEFT), 
OF THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC, ADDRESSING THE ILLEGAL MAGISTRAT. 


HEAD OF THE RUSSIAN-SECTOR GERMAN POLICE, THE BIRTH OF A BERLIN 
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ONLY BE ACCOMPLISHED IN PEACE, DON’T VOTE IN THE 


BERLIN “ OPERA HOUSE COUP": RUSSIAN- “BERLIN'S RISE CAN 
IRONICAL (AND DISREGARDED) ADVICE FROM THE POLICE. 


RECEIVING THEIR INSTRUCTIONS DURING THE 

SECTOR GERMAN POLICE DRAWN UP IN THE SQUARE BEFORE THEIR HEADQUARTERS, SPLINTER ELECTIONS” : 
The Russian plan to make the administration of Berlin impossible except on their | first President of the Weimar Republic. The meeting was attended by none of the 
own terms took a step forward on November 30. Probably owing to their fear that members of the majority parties and has no legal standing. After the “ election,” 
the municipal elections arranged for December 5 would diminish even further the the new body marched to the Unter den Linden, where a large, but mainly apathetic, 
representation of their puppet party, the Socialist Unity Party (S.E.D.) in the crowd hailed them. Their first objective is to discredit the legal Magistrat and 
Magistrat, or Berlin City Council, they staged a coup in the State Opera House. Russian-sector German police were used, as shown in one picture, to discourage Berlin 
Here S.E.D. representatives met and formed a new (and illegal) Magistrat, which voters from participating in the elections of December 5. This attempt was unsuccessful, 
claimed authority for the whole city. Their head is Herr Friedrich Ebert, son of the and the Western sectors registered an 85-per-cent. poll. 
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TO SIGNIFY THAT BRITAIN DOES NOT ACKNOWLEDGE BERLIN’S SOVIET PUPPET MAGISTRAT: 


TAKING AWAY THE ROYAL PORTRAITS FROM THE FORMER BRITISH LIAISON OFFICE. 


THE NEW BERLIN PUPPET MAGISTRAT’S FIRST INSULT TO BRITAIN: MARKGRAF POLICE HOLD UP THE 
TRUCK (RIGHT) OF THE BRITISH LIAISON OFFICER, LIEUT.-COLONEL WHITEFOORD, AT THE NEUES STADTHAUS, DR. FRIEDENSBURG (SEE ABOVE, 





LIEUT.-COLONEL WHITEFOORD (RIGHT) DEMANDS AN EXPLANATION FROM A MAGISTRAT POLICE 


OFFICIAL OF THE NEW MAGISTRAT’S INTERFERENCE WITH HIS WITHDRAWAL, 


One of the earliest acts of the Soviet-inspired illegal magistrat under the leadership of 
Friedrich Ebert (see opposite page) was to claim that since the liaison officers of Britain, 
U.S.A. and France still had offices in the Neves Stadthaus, the headquarters of the puppet 
magistrat, therefore the Western Powers recognised its authority. The first of the liaison 
officers to withdraw in consequence of this claim was the British, Lieut.-Colonel H. P. 
Whitefoord, who was ready to leave on December 2. His departure was delayed by 


BERLIN’S PUPPET MAGISTRAT TESTS 
ITS STRENGTH: “OFFICIAL” PINPRICKS. 


@ — 6 
¢ 
DR. FRIEDENSBURG, ONE OF THE HEADS OF THE LEGAL MAGISTRAT, RESISTING 
SEARCH BY A MARKGRAF (RUSSIAN SECTOR) GERMAN POLICEMAN UNDER THE 
ORDERS OF THE ILLEGAL MAGISTRAT. 


RIGHT) SMILINGLY REMONSTRATING WITH A 
MARKGRAF POLICEMAN, WHO INSISTED ON SEARCHING HIS BRIEF-CASE-—-WHICH 
PROVED TO BE EMPTY. 


HEADS OF THE LEGAL CITY ADMINISTRATION OF BERLIN: (L. TO R.) FRAU SCHROEDER, 


SENIOR BURGOMASTER, 


ACTING CHIEF BURGOMASTER, DR. FRIEDENSBURG, ACTING 
OFFICE WAS 


AND PROFESSOR REUTER, WHOSE ELECTION TO THE HIGHEST MUNICIPAL 
VETOED BY THE RUSSIANS. 


Markgraf police (Russian-controlled German police of the Russian sector), who held up 
the lorry carrying his effects. After a series of official delays lasting nine hours, a com. 
promise was reached over the ownership of a typewriter, and the lorry allowed to leave 
without examination. Dr. Friedensburg, one of the chiefs of the legitimate magistrat, 
was subjected to somewhat similar treatment when claiming his despatch-case from the 
building now occupied by the puppet magistrat. 
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DEC. II, 1948 


A ROYAL 
CONVERSATION 
PIECE OF 
OUTSTANDING 
BEAUTY. 


HE KING'S collection of pictures 
includes many Conversation 
Pieces by great artists, but no painter 
has composed a more beautiful Royal 
group than the actual Royal Conversa- 
tion Piece recorded by the camera, 
which we reproduce on these pages. It 
was taken at the Anglo-Danish 
Society's reception at the Exhibition 
of Danish Art Treasures at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum on Monday, 
December 6. Her Majesty the Queen 
is seen talking to Princess Margaret 
(right), with Princess Margaretha of 
Denmark and the Duke of Edinburgh 
on the left. They are in the Tapestry 
Gallery, in front of one of the famous 
Kronborg Tapestries, woven at Elsinore 
at the order of the Royal builder, 
King Frederik II., to represent all the 
kings who, according to tradition, have 
ruled in Denmark since Dan, “ con- 
temporary with King David.’’ The 
entertainment at the reception in- 
cluded a musical programme by the 
Koppel String Quartet, and readings 
from Hans Andersen and from the 
original twelfth-century story of 
‘Hamlet’ by Sir Laurence Olivier. 
A fanfare on /urs, ancient Danish 
wind instruments, greeted the Royal 


party. 


THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS 
MARGARET (RIGHT) AND 
PRINCESS MARGARETHA OF 
DENMARK AND THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH, WITH A _ BACK- 
GROUND OF THE KRONBORG 
TAPESTRIES, AT THE EXHIBI- 
TION OF DANISH ART 
TREASURES. 
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AIR, LAND AND SEA AT HOME AND ABROAD; AND THE BABY PRINCE. 


TO DISPLACE THE FAMOUS TIGER MOTH AS THE R.A.F. TRAINING AIRCRAFT: THE 


A PILOTLESS RAM-JET AIRCRAFT MAKING A SUCCESSFUL TRIAL FLIGHT OVER THE PACIFIC: D.H. CHIPMUNK, WHICH HAS BEEN UNDERGOING FLIGHT TRIALS AT BOSCOMBE DOWN. 
THE GORGON IV., BUILT FOR THE UNITED STATES NAVY. The famous training aircraft, the Tiger Moth, is now to disappear, as its successor, the Chipmunk, a neat 
‘ : , ? 4 ‘ ‘ monoplane made by the D.H. Company, Canada, is in quantity production. It has been undergoing 

Successful trial flights of the Gorgon /V., a pilotless aircraft built for the U.S. Navy to test ram-jet engines flight trials at the Ministry of Supply’s aircraft and experimental establishment. 


in free controlled flight, have been held off the Californian coast. The aircraft was launched from a 
Black Widow fighter modified for the test, and was piloted by remote control. 
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REOPENED ON ST. SPEAKING AT THE REOPENING OF THE KING GEORGE V. HOSPITAL, MALTA: 
THE REBUILT KING GEORGE V. ADMIRAL SIR ARTHUR POWER, C.-IN-C., BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 
The King George V. Merchant Seaman’s Memorial Hospital, Malta, destroyed in 1942 by enemy bombs, was to Malta to represent the Scottish Branch of the British Red Cross at the ceremony were Sir Walter Maxwell 
Scott and Lady “pes. Gifts for the re-equipment came from all parts of the world. The hospital does 
ati 


officially reopened on November 30, St. Andrew’s Day, by Countess Mountbatten (shown seated on the right 
The people of Scotland gave £125,000 to the rebuilding fund, and among those flown out not come under the ional Health Service Act. 


ANDR DAY (NOVEMBER 30) BY COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN : 
MERCHANT SEAMEN’S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, MALTA. 


in our group). 


TO BE HANDED OVER TO THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY AT DEVONPORT ON DECEMBER 16 AND 

THE ROYAL BABY BEING WHEELED ROUND BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, RENAMED SYDNBY: THE LIGHT FLEET AIRCRAFT-CARRIER BUILT FOR THE R.N. AS SERRIBLE. 

Princess Elizabeth’s baby son had his first outing on Sunday, December 5. Sister Helen The light fleet iy sodas ay A built for the Royal bed as H.M.S. Terrible is to be handed over to the Royal Australian Navy 

Rowe, nurse-in-charge at the time of his birth, wheeled him round the Paiace grounds for at Devonport on December 16. The First Lord of pq | Hall, will hand her over, the High Commissioner for 
half an ur. The perambulator was used by Princess Elizabeth. pwn A will accept her, and M rs. Beasley will rename her H.M.A.S. Sydney. 


THE INFANT SON OF H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH HAS HIS FIRST OUTING: 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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THE SENIOR BURGOMASTER OF THE ILLEGAL SOVIET-INSPIRE 
LEGITIMATE MAGISTRAT: DR. FERDINAND FRIEDENSBURG. MAGISTRAT : HERR FRIEDRICH EBERT. 


The delicate Berlin situation has been further complicated by the complete split in the Berlin city administration. A new Soviet-inspired Magistrat, 
the executive branch of the city administration, was set up at a meeting in the State Opera House in the Soviet Sector on November 30. is 
body, composed entirely of elements co-operating with the Russians, is not recognised by the three Western 
Powers. It nevertheless claims authority over the whole city. Herr Friedrich Ebert, son of the first President 
of the Weimar Republic, heads this Magistrat as Senior Burgomaster. When Dr. Ferdinand Friedensburg, 
the leader of the legitimate Magistrat, arrived at the municipal headquarters, in the Neues Stadthaus in the 
Soviet Sector, on the following day, he was turned away from the building by members of the Markgraf police. 
\, The departments of the legitimate Magistrat, headed by members of the three Democratic parties, have taken 
up work in the Western Sectors. Four departments have had to move to the Western Sectors in recent 
months as the activities of the Communists made their work impossible in the Soviet Sector. 
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\ 
\ ARRIVIN IN AMERICA ‘“‘IN  CONNECTIO WITH THE 
\ CRITICAL SITUATION IN CHINA ”’: MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 


\ Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek arrived in Washington by air from China on 
\ December 1 after flying from San Francisco in the aircraft Sacred Cow. 
\ The United States State Department made it clear that her visit was 
\ not at the request of the ony amine 
\ Government but on her own at 
initiative. She spent the first 
few days of her stay with 
\ Mrs. Marshall, wife of the 
\ United States Secretary of , 
State, Mr. George Marshall. 
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SIR EDWARD APPLETON. 
Appointed Principal and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Edinburgh University. He 
is fifty-six and won the Nobel Prize 
for Physics last year. He was recently 
awarded the Valdemar Poulsen gold 
medal by tie Danish Academy of 
Technical Sciences for “ outstanding 

contributions to radio technics 
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Appointed Prime Minister of China 
on December 2 by votes to 44, 
by the islative Yuan, of which he 
has been ident since 1932. His 
father, Sun Yat‘sen, was founder of 
the Chinese Republic. He was 
nominated by President Chiang Kai- 
Shek to replace Mr. Wong Wen-hao. 
Wrrevernsonnvense vnnennes neuen eveneenecens oat 
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LORD DENHAM. 
Died on November 30, aged sixty-two. 
Before he was raised to the Peerage 
in 1937 he was Conservative M.P. for 


THE FIVE-POWER COMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN UNITY: THREE MEMBERS OF THE UNITED KING DELEGATION— | | 
(L. TO R.) DR. HUGH DALTON, LORD INVERCHAPEL AND SIR EDWARD BRIDGES, SEEN IN PARIS. ' 
The names of the British delegation, appointed by the Government to attend the Five-Power Conference on European Unity, in 


MR. JAN H. HOFMEYR. 
Died in Johannesburg at the age of 
fifty-four. An outstanding figure in 
South African politics, he was formerly 
South African Minister of Finance and 


Paris, were announced in November. The delegation is headed by Dr. Dalton, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and a former 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. The opening meeting of the first session took place on November 26, when it was agreed that 

M. Herriot, the leader of the French delegation, should preside at all the meetings of the present session which is expected to last 

some weeks. The United Kingdom delegation comprises five members and includes Lord Inverchapel, formerly Ambassador to the 
d Sir Edward Bridges, Permanent Secretary to the Treasury. 
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Buckingham for nineteen years. He 
\ was Conservative Party Whip in the 
\ Commons from 1925 to 1935. He was 
\ also Vice-Chairman of the Conserva- 
tive Party, 1930-35 


was in charge of the Government 

during all General Smuts’s visits over- 

seas. He was a powerful exponent of 
liberalism in race relations. 
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SIR WILLIAM STRANG. 
To succeed Sir Orme Sargent as Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State at the Foreign Office. He is fifty-five 
and has nm Permanent Under-Secretary, Foreign Office 


MR. GLADWYN JEBB. 
Appointed a Deputy Under-Secretary in the Foreign 
Office. He will continue to act as United Kingdom 
representative on the Brussels Treaty Permanent 
Commission and as United Nations adviser. He is 
forty-eight and is the Foreign Office’s leading expert 
on the Unit Nations. 


SIR IVONE KIRKPATRICK. 

To succeed Sir William Strang as Permanent Under- 
\ Secretary, Foreign Office (German Section). He is fifty- 
' one and has been Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign 
(German Section), since 1947. From 1945, until his return | Office since 1945. He identified Hess after he landed in 
to the Foreign Office, he was in Germany as Political | Scotland. He accompanied Mr. Chamberlain to the 

Adviser to the British C.-in-C Berchtesgaden, Bad Godesberg and Munich conferences. 


SIR ORME SARGENT. 

} To retire on February 1, 1949, from the post of 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State at the Poreign 
\ Office. He is sixty-four, and entered the Foreign 
\ Office in 1906 and has served in Berne and Paris 
\ He spent twenty-two years in the Foreign Office 
\ Out of more than forty years in the public service. 
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THE BRITISH WILDFOWL EXHIBITION; AND FALCONS AS AIDS TO 


ON VIEW AT THE BRITISH WILDFOWL EXHIBITION: ‘‘ PINTAIL IN SPRING,” AN OIL PAINTING BY A YOUNG IRISHMAN: “‘ MALLARD, SHOVELLER AND PINTAIL 
A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BY DONALD WATSON, A YOUNG SCOTTISH ARTIST. NEAR THE CUT-KAISH,”’ BY HUGH MONAHAN, THE WILDFOWL ARTIST. 
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WHERE DUCKS ARE CAUGHT, RINGED AND RELEASED: THE ORIELTON DECOY, PUTTING THE FINISHING-TOUCHES TO A DIORAMA FOR THE WILDFOWL EXHIBITION : 
PEMBROKESHIRE, A SCALE MODEL OF THE RINGING STATION. MR. HUGH MONAHAN, WHO PAINTS MOSTLY ON THE WEST COAST OF IRELAND. 


The first Wildfowl Exhibition to be held by the International Wildfowl Research Institute at Messrs. | all the British species and sub-species of ducks and geese—a feat of taxidermy which has entailed 
Rowland Ward's Galleries, 166, Piccadilly, was opened by Lord Templewood on December |. It is | incessant labour and research for the last eighteen months. Other exhibits include paintings by 
to last until January 22. The Exhibition is intended to encourage the study of British wildfowl by | Mr. G. E. Lodge, Mr. Peter Scott and other artists; a model, with photographs, of the decoy at 
sportsmen and naturalists, and to bring to ,their notice the work of the International Wildfowl Orielton, in Pembrokeshire ; and migration maps prepared by the Danish Hunting Museum. A number of 
Research Institute. Among the most notable features of the exhibition is a fine series of specimens of i the sea-going ducks are grouped in an attractive seashore diorama. 
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AN Al TO SAFE FLYING ; Two OF THE PEREGRINE FALCONS WHICH ARE SCARING AWAY ON DUTY AT PRESTWICK AIRPORT TWO OF THE 


FALCONS, ONE FRENCH AND ONI 
BIKDS AT PRESTWICK AIRPORT. THEY ARE FED ON RAW KABBIT OR WOOD PIGEON, NORTH AFRICAN, ON THE 


FALCONER’S OUTSTRETCHED ARM. 

Experiments with falcons to scare away other birds flocking on R.A.F. airfields have been resumed caused thirteen aircraft accidents in this country and seventeen elsewhere. In 1946 the damage to R.A.F. 
this autumn, Previous tests at the R.A.F. station at Shawbury, Shropshire, indicated that a few aircraft by birds was estimated at £20,000. The falcons do two hours of duty from dawn to dusk. They 
short flights each day by a peregrine faicon were enough to keep plovers away. Last year birds receive a daily bath and are fed on fresh raw rabbit or wood pigeon 
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PLANS FOR THE NEW CRAWLEY; AND MODELS FOR NEW ROAD JUNCTIONS. 


PLANS FOR THE NEW CRAWLEY: A VIEW OF THE PROPOSED TOWN CENTRE LOOKING THE HEART OF THE NEW CRAWLEY: A VIEW OF THE PROPOSED TOWN CENTRE LOOKING 
ALONG THE BOULEVARD TOWARDS THE ARTS CENTRE. ALONG THE MAIN SHOPPING STREET AND BOULEVARD. 


HEN Sir Thomas 

* Bennett, chair- 
man of the Crawley- 
Three Bridges New Town 
Development Corpora- 
tion, presented the 
master-plan for the new 
Crawley on December 4, 
he said it would probably 
be the finest the country 
had seen. The plan for 
the designated area of 
nearly 6000 acres, to 
accommodate 50,000 
people, mostly from 
London, showed a radial 
pattern of roads, with 
residential neighbour- 
hood units grouped 
around the town centre. 
Sir Thomas said that 
eventually the corpora- 
tion hoped to turn over 
to an urban district 
council what Parliament 
would consider a national 
asset. The plans for the 
new Crawley have been 
drawn up by Mr. 
Anthony Minoprio, M.A., 
B.Arch., F.R.1.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.I., planning 
consultant to Crawley 
Development Corpora- 
tion. ——-Government 
plans as embodied in the 
Special Roads Bill are 
illustrated by models at 
an exhibition at Berke- 
ley Square House, show- 
ing about seven miles of 
the proposed London- 
South Wales motor-way 
with local roads coming 
over or under it. 
All-purpose roads will THE PROPOSED TOWN CENTRE AT CRAWLEY: A VIEW LOOKING NORTH-WESTWARDS ACROSS THE SHOPPING STREETS TOWARDS THE BOULEVARD. THE PLAN 
rave lanes for pedestrians, FOR THE 95-ACRE TOWN CENTRE INCLUDES A BOULEVARD 200 FT. WIDE AND 400 YARDS LONG, WITH PUBLIC AND EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS LINING IT. 

cyclists and cars. ‘ 


SQUARE HOUSE: A FLY-OVER MODEL ROUNDABOUT WITH A THE PROPOSED LONDON-SOUTH WALES MOTOR-WAY: A FLY-OVER ROUNDABOUT WITH A 


page 9:02 gM rs PASSING UNDER THE ALL-PURPOSE ROAD, TWO-LEVEL INTERSECTION OF MOTOR-WAY PASSING ABOVE AN ALL-PURPOSE ROAD 


TWO-LEVEL INTERSECTION OF MOTOR-WAY 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 
WHITE IMMENSITIES. 
O one over forty can fail to have had his infancy awed, moved, and thrilled by the 
story of Captain Scott and his last Antarctic voyage, and his final, glorious, doomed 
victory in attaining the South Pole. I was no more than eight when the news came 
through, at the beginning of 1913, of the discovery of those three frozen corpses in the 
tent—Scott, Wilson and Bowers—and of the heroic tale of Oates (extracted from Scott’s 
journals) who, when he saw that his frostbitten foot was seriously hampering the 
party’s progress, abruptly staggered out into a snowstorm with the parting words: 
“I am just going outside and may be some time.’”” The end of Oates—I well 
remember—excited myself and my first schoolfellows even more than the rest of the 
prolonged tale of adversity and disappointment and endurance and ‘“‘ courage never 
to submit or yield.” 

And now everyone over forty can have his recollections renewed—and many under 
forty can bring a new wonderment to the deathless story—by seeing the wholly dignified 
and, on the whole, worthy film plainly entitled ‘‘ Scott of the Antarctic,” which starts its 
run at the Odeon, Leicester Square, on December 30. Not that there has been any danger 
of the noble story ever passing out of the public , ; 
ken. The publication of Sir James Barrie’s 
letters in 1942, for example, brought a poignant 
reminder, since there were included letters to 
Scott, to Lady Scott, and to Mr. Peter Scott, 
who was Barrie’s godson. Included in a letter 
to Lady Scott is a word-picture of the last scene. 

But with all possible respect to Barrie, I think 
that his version is no improvement (to say the 
least) on the words of Apsley Cherry Garrard, 
one of the search-party : ‘‘ Bowers and Wilson were 
sleeping in their bags. Scott had thrown back 
the flaps of his bag at the head. His left hand 
was stretched over Wilson, his lifelong friend. 
Beneath the head of his bag . . . was the green 
wallet in which he carried his diary. The brown 
books of his diary were inside and on the floor 
cloth were some letters. Everything was tidy. 
The tent had been pitched as well as ever, taut 
and shipshape. There was no snow inside the 
inner lining. There were some loose pannikins 
from the cooker, and a few more letters and records 
—personal and scientific. Near Scott was a lamp 
formed from a tin.... It had been used to 
burn the little methylated spirit which remained. 
I think that Scott had used it to help him to 
write up to the end. I feel sure that he had 
died last—and once I had thought he would 
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not 8° so far as some of the others We had ‘1 AM JUST GOING OUTSIDE, AND MAY BE SOME TIME”: OATES (DEREK BOND) LEAVES THE 
realised how strong that man was, mentally and sent 70 pie IN A BLIZZARD RATHER THAN CONTINUE TO HAMPER THE PARTY'S PROGRESS— 
A SCENE FROM THE FILM “SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC.” 


physically, until now.”” (How much better is the 
real thing than Barrie’s artful simplicity !) 

It was Barrie who received one of the great 
farewell letters of the world, ‘the last letter 
written by Captain Scott, head of that party of 
explorers who were so nearly the first to reach 
the South Pole.” It is the world-famous letter 
which concludes: ‘‘ We did intend to finish our- 
selves when things proved like this, but we have 
decided to die naturally without.’’ When Barrie 
delivered his celebrated lecture on ‘‘ Courage ’’ at 
St. Andrews, he held Captain Scott’s last letter 
in his hand to show to the students, and a quotation 
from that address is made peculiarly pertinent 
by this present film: ‘‘ When I think of Scott 
I remember the strange Alpine story of the youth 
who fell down a glacier and was lost, and of how 
a scientific companion, one of several who accom- 
panied him, all young, computed that the body 
would again appear at a certain date and place 
many years afterwards. When that time came 
round some of the survivors returned to the 
glacier to see if the prediction would be fulfilled— 
all old men now—and the body reappeared as 
young as on the day he left them. So Scott and 
his comrades emerge out of the white immensities 
always young.” 

Just as the news of the death of Scott and 
his party made us all want to be Polar explorers 


when we grew up (though most of us changed THE FINAL CHAPTER IN SCOTT'S EPIC JOURNEY TO THE SOUTH POLE: THE THREE DOOMED 
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HALF A CENTURY OF NAVAL GROWTH. 


IFTY years ago there was published the first issue of a work which has since appeared 
regularly every year, which has a world-wide circulation, which is universally 
regarded as the authority on the subject with which it deals and which was devised and 
brought into being by a member of the staff of The Illustrated London News. Although 
it was the bombardment of Alexandria, on July 11, 1882, that inspired the original 
conception of “ Jane’s Fighting Ships ’’ (Sampson Low ; £3 3s.), it was not until 1898 that 
the first work appeared, under the title ‘‘ All the World’s Fighting Ships,” a title that 
remained until 1905, when it assumed its present form. Who was Jane? Not a lady, 
as the name might imply. John Frederick Thomas Jane was the eldest son of the 
Rev. John Jane, who for forty-five years held the living of Upottery, Devon. Coming 
to London in 1885 at the age of twenty, in the hope of earning a living by black-and-white 
drawing and journalism, he had a rough time in a Chelsea attic for two or three years, 
but gradually made a name for himself as a nautical artist, and eventually joined the 
staff of this journal. This jubilee number, covering the years 1947-48, is a very different 
proposition from the first issue, which was illustrated, not with photographs, as to-day, 





but with drawings of every warship in the world 
of any fighting value—an amazing tour de force. 
The present Editor, Francis E. McMurtrie, A.I.N.A., 
contributes the Foreword, from which we learn that 
while the Russian Navy has been substantially 
increased, the ships added are of varied types, some 
being ex-enemy units, some ‘‘ wrecks which would 
not seem to have been worth the cost and trouble of 
salving.’’ One article describes the Japanese battle- 
ships Yamato and Musashi, the biggest ever built 
by any navy. In the British section, the destroyers 
Crossbow, Scorpion and Battleaxe are pictured, to 
confirm Mr. McMurtrie’s state1aent that they are 
surely the queerest-looking destroyers ever built. 

How to go overland by boat from Hamble River 
to the Mediterranean is not so Gilbertian as it 
sounds. It can be done delightfully down the 
canals and waterways of France, as George Millar 
discovered when he and his wife, Isabel, bought 
the auxiliary ketch Truant and, with little previous 
knowledge of sailing, made the voyage; and not 
only through France, but on to the Piraeus. How 
they did it, what happened on the way, the people 
they met and the sights they saw are entertainingly 
told in “Isabel and the Sea’’ (Heinemann ; 
r2s. 6d.). Having left the inland waterways at the 
mouth of the Rhone, they followed the coast to 
Cape Spartivento, at the toe of Italy, sailed across 
to the Isle of Zante, sometimes called ‘‘ the pearl 
of the Levant,” rounded Cape Matapan and reached 
the Piraeus on November 4, having left England 
on June 8. There are some people who cannot 
escape encounters with entertaining, curious, 
aggressive or romantically-involved individuals. 
George Millar is evidently one such. The number 
of stories he has to tell is truly amazing. But they 
whet the appetite for more, and it is almost with 
regret that one learns in the last chapter that 
Truant has been sold. 

Robert Cushman Murphy chose a New Bedford 
whaling brig for his sailing. That was thirty-six 
years ago, when he was a young, unknown, but 
ambitious naturalist. The Daisy was going to 
South Georgia from the West Indies by a somewhat 
roundabout route which took in the Cape Verde 
Islands ; and young Murphy, given the chance of 
voyaging to the edge of the Antarctic in her by 
the American Museum of Natural History, jumped 
at the idea, got married in a hurry, left his bride, 
but wrote a day-by-day account of the adventure 
for her. Hence the title of his book, ‘‘ Logbook for 
Grace '’ (Robert Hale ; 15s.). There was plenty to 
write about: the skipper and his crew, the black 
hole in which the latter lived—and died—aboard 
this square-rigged vessel, storms and perils, the 
hazardous business of sperm whaling, a fight with 
a bull sea-elephant, living on penguin and skilly, 
Cape Horn weather and the Roaring Forties, 
a man in irons for using a knife on another, 
and the collecting of specimens for the Museum. 


our minds around adolescence), so I dare say MEN, BOWERS (REGINALD BECKWITH), SCOTT (JOHN MILLS) AND WILSON (HAROLD WARRENDER), Since this voyage, Dr. Murphy has led various 


ie All i » » et o ews WRITE THEIR LAST LETTERS TO THEIR RELATIVES. 
this Sim will inflame the ities we youth of to-day In his article on this page, Mr. Alan Dent reviews the film “Scott of the Antarctic” 
with similar icy aspirations. Barrie himself, who (Ealing Studios), a Michael Balcon production which tells the story of Captain Scott’s last 
voyage and “his final, glorious, doomed victory in attaining the South Pole.’’ Mr. Dent the thrill that his first adventure obviously provided. 
calls it ‘‘a worthy film rather than a great one, or one as great as its subject.”’ Photo- : 
graphs taken during the production of the film appear on the opposite page. 


was not exactly of heroic stature physically, could 


write to Scott as early as 1909: ‘‘ I would still 

rather let everything else go hang and enrol for 

the Antarctic. Everybody should do something once. I want to know what it is really 
like to be alive. 1 should probably double up the first day. So they say, but in my 
heart I beg to inform you I am not so sure.’’ For myself I must confess that I was 
warmly in sympathy with Mrs, Scott in the film when she said to her husband after 
the return of the Discovery and before the fatal voyage on the Terra Nova: “ Isn't 


ninety miles near enough to the Pole ?"’ referring, I believe, to Shackleton’s record. But 
Captain Scott replied : ‘ No, it isn’t It!” 


The film has been more than capably directed by Charles Frend, who made the 
memorable ‘‘ San Demetrio, London.” It has no concessions to sentimentality. It is in 
colour, and colour that is often of considerable esthetic quality. Its progress is 


well-varied in spite of the dangerous monotony of snow-wastes. The acting is led 
by John Mills as Scott, and no actor we have is better able to suggest sustained courage 
and the highest integrity. 

Derek Bond's Oates is hardly less probable, and his final disappearance into the 
blizzard (beautifully done) gives us the old pang and glow of all those years ago. 
Yet one must close in calling it a worthy 


scientific expeditions ‘to many parts of the 
globe, but it is doubtful if any of these gave him 


Until a little more than a century ago, the 
Antarctic was almost unknown, a lost continent 
in an ocean of myth. Captain Cook sailed round it without seeing it in 1774, 
and the honour of being the first to sight it is disputed between the Englishman, Captain 
Edward Bransfield, and the American, Captain Nathaniel Palmer, the year being 1820. 
While he does not pretend to have written a history of all Antarctic voyages, Russell Owen, 
in “The Antarctic Ocean ’’ (Robert Hale; 18s.), gives a popular account of the great 
adventurers and explorers who have sought to wrest the secrets of the South Polar regions. 
It will appeal to every youngster and be read with deep appreciation by his elders. From 
James Weddell, the son of a Lanarkshire upholsterer, to Amundsen, Scott, Shackleton and 
Byrd, the record is one of unbroken courage and endurance. To what end? Mr. Owen 
says that, except for further geographical and geological investigation and its value as a 
weather station, this great mass of ice-covered land is valueless. Admittedly coal has 
been found, and Griffith Taylor, geologist with Scott, estimated that the Antarctic contained 
the greatest coal deposit in the world. But it is of inferior quality and so long as 2600 miles 
of ocean and pack ice separate it from the nearest civilised land, of what use is it ? 

The art of the essayist is not unduly pronounced in this country just now. For that 
reason alone a book such as Bernard Darwin's 
“ Every Idle Dream "’ (Collins ; 12s. 6d.) is to be 





film rather than a great one, or one as 
great as its subject. The womenfolk are per- 
functorily acted, and there is a blatant bit of 
backcloth “scenery "’ in one of the early-on 
English episodes which is inexcusable, and 
which keeps one on edge lest further such 
makeshifts should be detected when the voyage an ideal gift. Each week as 
begins and _ proceeds. 

But there is, nevertheless, abundant merit 
and dignity in the film, and many felicitous 
touches. If it is true, for example, that Oates’s 
favourite author was Surtees, then it was right 
and proper to show the good fellow reading 
* Handley Cross." If, on the other hand, this are 
was merely thought-up, then it was thought-up 
felicitously. ALAN Dent. 


her friend at home in Britain. 


News, Commonwealth House, 1! 








“ WITH BEST 
There is still time to think of Christmas and New Year presents—especially 
for friends overseas. Those in search of a gift likely to be appreciated will 
find that a year’s subscription for The /llustrated London News provides 
the new copy arrives the recipient 
will be reminded afresh of the kind. thought and good wishes of his or volume. “It is right to put away childish 
Orders for subscriptions for The /llus- 
trated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. They should 
be addressed to: The Subscription Department, The /ilustrated London 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, 
together with the name and address of the person to whom the copies 
to be sent, and enclosing the price of the subscription, £5 Is. (to 
include the Christmas Number). 


welcomed : for here is a writer whose polished 
style, catholic tastes and rich humanity place him 
among those writers who have adorned this par- 
ticular form of English literature. There is some- 
thing very appealing in much that he writes. That 
note is struck in the first essay in the present 


WISHES.” 


things,” we read, “ but we need not put them 
away for ever."’ In this instance they are the 
tin soldiers of Mr. Darwin's childhood. But 
whether it be toys or the friendliness of one’s 
club, the art of reading aloud or the spirit of 
picnic or any one of a number of things, our 
essayist has something delightful to say ; and he 
— ————_—_! says it delightfully. W. R. Catverr. 
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MAN-MADE SNOW FOR THE STUDIO SCENES IN 
THE FILM “SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC.” 








BEING SPRAYED WITH WATER SO AT THE ARTIFICIAL SNOW WILL CLING TO THEIR CLOTHING: 
ACTORS IN THE FILM OF SCOTT'S LAST EXPEDITION. 


ARTIFICIAL SNOW FOR USE IN THE FILM ‘“ SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC’’: “ FUFF’’ (FOAMED 
UREA-FORMALDEHYDE) BEING CARRIED INTO THE STUDIO AT EALING. 








AS THE CAMERAMAN SAW IT: SCOTT’S PARTY PLODDING THROUGH THE SNOW IN THE TEETH THE AUDIENCE SEE IT: A REALISTIC ANTARCTIC SCENE FILMED IN THE EFALING 
OF A BLIZZARD CREATED BY A GIANT FAN AND “ FUFF.” STUDIOS, USING MAN-MADE SNOW. 


Square, were filmed at Ealing Studios, and for these man-made snow had to be provided 
Synthetically manufactured snow, a special type of common salt and “ Fuff,"’ whose 
basis is foamed urea-formaldehyde, was used. The latter is a remarkable substance 
which “can be used as deep snow in blocks, or can be ground to give snowstorms, 
from blizzards to light falls. The artificial blizzards were so intense that everyone 
on the set had to wear special protective clothing. 


The Royal Command film performance at the Empire Cinema, Leicester 
on November 29, was attended by H.M. the Queen, Princess Margaret, and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. The Royal party and a distinguished audience saw “ Scott of 
the Antarctic,” which our film critic, Mr. Alan Dent, reviews on facing page in this 
issue. For the snow and ice settings of the film, some scenes were shot in 
Switzerland, on the Jungfrau Joch, and at Finse, in Norway, but the interior shots 
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AT THE ROYAL COMMAND FILM PERFORMANCE: 
THE ROYAL GUESTS; AND A GALAXY OF STARS. 


N November 29 

H.M. the Queen, 
accompanied by 
Princess Margaret 
and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, attended 
the Royal Command 
film performance at 
the Empire Cinema, 
Leicester Square, and 
saw Scott of _ the 
Antarctic. The film, 
in which Mr. John 
Mills appears as Scott, 
Mr. Harold Warren- 
der as Wilson, Mr. 
Derek Bond as Oates, 
and Mr. Reginald 
Beckwith as Bowers, 
tells the imperishable 
story of Scott's last 
journey. The film 
was followed by a 
stage show which 
introduced “fifty 
British and American 
film-stars in a short 
space of time. The 
Queen wore a very 


PRESENTED M. : : : } . full-skirted crinoline 
RESENTED TO H.M. THE QUEEN AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE: MR. JACK HULBERT, WHO freee 00 MISS DULCIE GRAY (LEFT) CURTSEYING TO H.M. THE QUEEN, WHILST 


ORGANISED THE SHOW, AND MISS PHYLLIS CALVERT (LEFT). MISS PEGGY CUMMINS LOOKS ON. MISS PHYLLIS CALVERT (RIGHT) 
IS PRESENTED TO H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET. 


TALKING TO H.M. THE QUEEN: MR. JOHN MILLS, WHO PLAYED 


THE PART OF CAPTAIN SCOTT IN THE FILM, 
PRESENTING A BOUQUET TO THE QUEEN: BOBBY 


BACK FROM THEIR TOUR OF AUSTRALIA: SIR LAURENCE 
HENREY, BOY-STAR OF ‘‘ THE FALLEN IDOL.” 


OLIVIER AND HIS WIFE, MISS VIVIEN LEIGH, 


ta a lA NR ANNES eit 


HERBERT WILCOX, ARRIVING AT THE EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQUARE: 


ARRIVING FOR THE COMMAND PERFORMANCE : MR, ALAN AT THE ROYAL COMMAND FILM SHOW: MR, 
MISS GLYNIS JOHNS AND MR. ROBERT DONAT. 


LADD, THE AMERICAN FILM-STAR, AND HIS’ WIFE. MISS ANNA NEAGLE, AND MR. MICHAEL WILDING (RIGHT). 


Continued.) dress of white silk chiffon, which was ornamented with diamanté and jewellery. embroidery. She was presented with a bouquet of roses and carnations by 
The corsage of the dress was embroidered in diamonds and rubies. She was Phyllis Calvert's little daughter, Auriol. .Some survivors of Scott's expedition were 
presented with a bouquet of orchids by Bobby Henrey, the child film-star. presented to her Majesty. Mr. Alan Dent's film article, in which he gives his impressions 
Princess Margaret wore a full-skirted dress in delicate pink brocade, with silver-thread of the Royal Command film, Scott of the Antarctic, appears on page 674 of this issue. 
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GRACE AND GAIETY IN THE ART OF ENGLAND AND THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


“ee 


A RIVER SCENE, WITH A SQUARE “4 PORTRAIT OF MRS. 
TOWER,” AND, IN FRONT, SMALL ROW- JUSTINIAN CASAMAJOR AND 
BOATS WITH SEVERAL FIGURES AND FAMILY”: BY DANIEL 
SAILING-BOATS BEYOND: BY SALOMON , GARDNER (1750-1805). 
VAN RUISDAEL (1600-1670). SIGNED AND DATED 1779. GOUACHE. 
DATED 1665. (15$ INS. BY 214 INS.) (31 INs. BY 37} INs.) 


” 


** PORTRAIT OF COL. LORD CHARLES LENNOX, AFTERWARDS “ PORTRAIT OF MRS. BONAR AND CHILD : BY GEORGE 


FOURTH DUKE OF RICHMOND, WHEN A BOY”: a ROMNEY (1734-1802). THE LITTLE GIRL, AGNES, MARRIFD 
BY GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802). (49 INS. BY 39 INS.) COUNT MORETTI. (59 INS. BY 47} INS.) 


** PORTRAIT OF A LADY " : BY PAULUS MOREELSE (1571-1638). 
SIGNED WITH INITIALS AND DATED 1632. ONE OF A PAIR. 
(424 INS. BY 39 INS.) 


‘THE GARDENS OF A PALACE’: BY MELCHIOR D'HONDE- ‘HEAD OF A BOY, LAUGHING, WITH YELLOW DRESS, HOLDING “CROSSING THE BROOK’’: BY HENRY THOMSON, R.A. 
COETER (1636-1697). SIGNED AND DATED 1677. (96 INS. BY A WHISTLE": BY FRANS HALS (1580-1666). SIGNED WITH (1773-1843). THIS PICTURE WAS ENGRAVED BY W. SAY 
77 INS.) IN HIS OWN FIELD THIS ARTIST IS UNRIVALLED. MONOGRAM. ON CIRCULAR PANEL. (II INS. DIAMETER.) AND L. BUSIERE. (72 INS. BY §4 INS.) 


The paintings reproduced on this page, which were due to be sold at Christie's subject of one of the Romney portraits reproduced, had a tragic fate, as she and 
yesterday, December 10, are characteristic of the art of England and the Low her husband were murdered in 1813 by their footman. Daniel Gardner, whose 
Countries. Salomon van Ruisdael, uncle of Jacob van Ruisdael, modelled his style gouache Conversation Piece represents the impressive family of Mrs. Casamaijor, 
on that of van Goyen, and is famous for the way he depicted the waterways and was born at Kendal, and patronised by Reynolds. He enjoyed such success that, 
coast scenery of his native land. The head of a boy, by Frans Hals, records the to quote Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, ‘he was enabled to retire early from 
jollity of the peasantry of the Low Countries, and Moreelse's distinguished * Lady,”’ practice ''"—a phrase which would seem more applicable to a tradesman than an 
the sober luxury of the Dutch burghers. Moreelse studied portrait-painting under artist. Henry Thomson's painting illustrates a poem which begins: “‘ But one ster 
Michiel Mierevelt, and after visiting Rome also produced some historical subjects more—be not in haste."’ Thomson, son of a purser in the Navy, lived in Paris 
and architectural views. Melchior d’Hondecoeter, unrivalled painter of groups of till the outbreak of the Revolution. He then came to London and studied with 
birds of rare plumage and live fowl, was a member of a noble family of Brabant. Opie and later at the R.A. schools. He first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
He also painted a few marine pieces and engraved one or two prints. Mrs. Bonar, 1800, and was appointed Keeper of that august body in 1825. 
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THE DAVID EXHIBITION AT THE TATE: 


sete 
<> aon ain Seca tl 
la TRIAL ide Ni ESAs cn 


‘“ THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. CROWNING HIMSELF”: A STUDY —_ ; 
FOR A POSITION WHICH WAS NOT USED IN THE FINAL CORONATION = = 
>ICTURE. BLACK CHALK, (LOUVRE. : : * ys 
PICTURE BLACK CHALK, (LOUVRE.) “THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE EAGLES”: DRAWING IN PEN, CHINESE INK AND WASH WITII 
WHITE GOUACHE FOR THE “ OATH OF THE ARMY TO THE EMPEROR.” (LOUVRE.) 


LTHOUGH the }  “ MADA 
great French i S eR se 
historical painter and SISTER-1 
portraitist Jacques | 1795, AF 
Louis David (1748- | SECOND 
1825) is universally : | 
known through re- : 
productions of his } Contin 
most celebrated | David, 
paintings, such as to the 
“* Madame Récamier,” sided 
“The Dead Marat,”’ pierre’ 
and his great bravura | {eo after 
portrait of ‘* Napo- 4 twice i 
leon Crossing the '.= narro 
Mount St. Bernard,” : . with h 
his works are rare in ; ; ? his rele 
this country. Thus : P ; , to abs 
the exhibition of } and d 
paintings and draw- Be 4 ° _ tar 
ings by David & ra 4 a ~ A Napol 
arranged by the & F became 
Trustees of the Tate ¢ . . patron 
Gallery and the Arts ; Pog made 
Council of Great 4 aie First 
Britain by courtesy ‘ a F carrie 
of the French i ar ‘7 commi 
Government, affords ; 
a unique opportunity. 
The French Ambas- 
sador arranged to 
open it at the Tate 
Gallery on Dec. 3, 
“STUDIES FOR ‘THE OATH OF THE TENNIS COURT,’ JUNE 28, 1789.” FOURTEEN DRAWINGS Continued below. = tue DEAD MARAT": A REPLICA OF THE ORIGINAL, BELONGING 
OF THE GROUPS OF DEPUTIES. PEN AND BISTRE WASH. TO THE MUSEES ROYAUX, BRUSSELS. (VERSAILLES MUSEUM.) (RIGHT.) 
(VERSAILLES MUSEUM.) THE T 
BAILLY 
ABBE G 


RABAUT 
AND DO 
GROU) 


POPE PIus vul.’’: DAVID'S INAUGURAL WORK AS_ FIRST ‘“ MME, CHALGRIN,” SISTER OF THE ARTIST CARLE VERNET, “THE ARTIST'S WIFE,"’ FORMERLY MARGUERITE CHARLOTTI 
PAINTER TO THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON I, PAINTED IN THE ALSO CALLED ‘‘ MADAME TRUDAINE." AN UNFINISHED PECOUL. SHE MARRIED THE PAINTER ON MAY 16, 1782 
PALACE OF THE TUILERIES IN 1805. (LOUVRE.) PORTRAIT. ¢,. 1792. (LOUVRE.) (LENT ANONYMOUSLY.) / 

Continued 

and it will continue there until Jan. 16 (admission free). It will be at the Manchester Great size it was not possible to bring to this country the largest of the historical and 

City Art Gallery from January 27 till Feb. 14. This year marks the bi-centenary of mythological compositions. The portrait of Madame Récamier is included this being the 

David's birth, and it was celebrated by a special exhibition in Paris during the summer first time it has left France, and also the Versailles Museum version ‘of “ The Dead 

Many of the pictures shown there are now on view in London, though, owing to their Marat,"' showing him after his assassination in his bath by Charlotte Corday in 1793 
Continued above, right 





A 


SERIZIAT 
DAVID'S 


** MADAME AND 


HER SON,” 

SISTER-IN-LAW. 
1795, AFTER THE ARTIST'S 
IMPRISONMENT. 


(LOUVRE.) 


PAINTED 


SECOND 


Continued.) 
David, official painter 
to the Revolution, 
sided with Robes- 
pierre’s party, and 
after his fall, was 
twice imprisoned and 
narrowly escaped 
with his life. After 
his release he decided 
to abendon politics 
and devote himself 
tart. He met 
Napoleon I., who 
became his friend and 
patron. David was 
made the Emperor's 
First Painter, and 
carried out many 
commissions such as 
‘The Coronation of 
Napoleon I. and the 
Empress Josephine " 
and “ The Distribu- 
tion of the Eagles.’’ 
(Continued opposite. 


(RIGHT.) ‘‘ THE OATH OF 
THE TENNIS 
BAILLY ON THE 


court.” 

TABLE ; 
ABBE GREGOIRE, PASTOR 
RABAUT-SAINT-ETIENNE 
AND DOM GERLE IN FORE- 


GROUND. (LOUVRE.) 


MLLE. LE 
LEPELLETIER, 
ASSASSINATED 


PELETIER 
OF 
IN 


DE 


DEPUTY TO 


1793. 


SELECTION 


SAINT-FARGEAU "’ : 
THE CONVENTION, WHO WAS 


(LENT 


OF 


DAUGHTER 


ANONYMOUSLY.) 


“ THE 


EMPRESS 


CHALK OF THE HEAD AND 


FOR THE CORONATION PICTURE, 


JOSEPHINE ”’: 


DEc. 


A SKETCH IN BLACK 


SHOULDERS OF THE EMPRESS 


(VERSAILLES MUSEUM.) 


at, 


THE DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 





“* PORTRAIT 
DES FERMES, 


OF THE ARTIST”: 
IN THE LUXEMBOURG, 
1794. 


IMPRISONED 


IN 


PAINTED 


IN THE MAISON 
WHERE DAVID WAS 


1948—THE 


“ 


SHE 


MADAME 


is 


BURON " 


SAID 


AN ENIGMA, 


ILLUSTRATED 


DAVID'’S AUNT 
BE REPRESENTE 
(WILDENSTEIN, 


To 
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ON 
D 


NEW 


ON 


“MONSIEUR SERIZIAT.” 
THIS AND THE PORTRAIT 
OF MME. 
PAINTED 


SAINT OUEN. 


SERIZIAT WERE 
IN 1795 AT 
(LOUVRE.) 


Continued.) 

He became a staunch 
Imperialist, and on 
the restoration of the 
Bourbons emigrated 
to Brussels, where he 
died. In the drawing 
for ‘* The Distribution 
of the Eagles,’’ made 
for ‘* The Oath of the 
Army to the Emperor 
on the Champ de 
Mars,"’ in the Ver- 
sailles Museum, Ber- 
tier, Bernadotte, 
Murat, Augereau, 
Masséna, Lannes, 
Serurier, Moncey and 
Pérignon may be 
distinguished, and 
Napoleon's sisters 
are shown on the left. 
After the divorce, the 
figure of the Empress 
and also that of the 
Goddess of Victory 
were erased from the 
picture. In ‘ The 
Oath of the Tennis 
Court,”’ portraits of 
Sieyés, Robespierre, 
Dubois-Crancé, the 
Pére Gérard Barnave, 
and many other 
deputies are included. 


HIS MOTHER'S SIDE. 
SEEKING TO SOLVE 
yorK.) 
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See . 

MYRMECOPHYLY. 

y HIS rather uncouth-looking word (a combination of two Greek roots 
and 

observed by the naturalist-explorer Thomas Bates during his travels in 
the Central American Republic of Nicaragua. He noticed that the twin 
thorns of the bull’s-horns acacias growing in this area are nearly always 
tenanted by ants of the genus Pseudomyrma, which ‘‘ make a small hole 
for their entrance and exit near one end of the thorn and also burrow 
through the partition that separates the two thorns,so that the one 
entrance serves for both.” ‘The soft young thorns are filled with a 
sweetish pulp which the ants eat out, leaving the walls to harden, and 
afterwards using the interior as a nest in which to store their food 
and rear their young. 

Further investigation brought to light the astonishing fact that 
these insects act as a sort of bodyguard to the tree protecting it, 
especially against the depredations of the ubiquitous lJeaf-cutting ants, 
or Attida, which—if undeterred—would in a short time cut and carry 
away cvery vestige of its foliage to replenish the ‘“‘ mushroom beds ” 
that they maintain in their vast subterranean communities. If so much 
as a leaf of the acacia is touched, or a branch shaken, the defending 
ants swarm out from the hollow thorns by thousands, ready to attack 
with jaws and stings, and usually succeed in driving off marauders—- 
even, it is said, browsing animals—for their sting is extremely painful. 

In return (so to say) for their services the tree supplies the ants with 
food as well as shelter. Crater-like glands at the base of the petioles, 
or leaf-stalks, secrete a sugary fluid of\which the ants are very fond, 
while many of the bipinnate leaflets are tipped with small ‘‘ pseudo- 
fruits’”” known as“ Belt’s bodies.’’ These latter, being rich in albumen 
and easily broken off, are systematically collected they ripen 
by the ants, which appear to subsist almost exclusively upon the 
two kinds of food provided by the tree. 

Belt also found ants of other genera living habitually in the hollow 
swellings at the juncture of the petioles with the stems of certain 
species of Malastoma, relatives of the myrtle and 
eucalyptus ; while, more recently, numerous examples 
of myrmecophyly have been recorded, both in the Old 
and New World, a large percentage of them relating to 
epiphytic, or *‘ perched,” plants. These latter, clinging 
to elevated supports, usually the branches of trees, and 
without contact with the soil, have a precarious water 
supply, and in consequence frequently develop special 
moisture-storing structures. An example is the cow-horn 
orchid (Schomburgkia tibicina) of Honduras, which, at 
the approach of the dry season, produces “‘ pscudo-bulbs”’ 
—really hollow resting stems, a foot or two in length, in 
the thick walls of which food materials and water are 
conserved. At the base there is always a small opening 
that admits ants to the interior, which they fit up with 
galleries and cells, converting it into a regular formicarium, 
or ant-city, to be defended against all comers. 

Other epiphytic orchids (Coryanthes sp.) growing in 
the dripping forests of Guiana produce special masses of 
fibrous roots (quite distinct from their ordinary aerial 
roots), among which ants make their homes, filling in the 
interstices with particles of soil carried up from the 
ground. According to James Rodway, their discoverer, 
the ants, being in the main carnivorous, “ can do the 
plant no harm, but on the contrary are so useful that 
without them it suffers greatly from cockroaches and 
other pests.” 

In some of the islands and archipelagoes of the East 
Indies a score or more of very remarkable ants’-nest 
plants (genera Mercodia and Hydnophytum) grow as 
epiphytes in the forest areas. Their peculiarity is that the 
base of the stem consists of a globular mass of tissue riddled 
by a labyrinth of chambers and passages invariably in- 
habited by colonies of smallants of the genus Jridimyrmex, 
notable for their pugnacity and the virulence of their 
stings. In these instances the plant appears to provide 
no food; but, being identified by the ants with their home 
and offspring, it shares in the defence which they are 
always ready to put up should any despoilers appear 
on the scene. Opinion is still divided as to how the gall- 
like tumours of these strange plants take their origin. 
Moseley, of the Challenger expedition, who studied them 
growing wild in Amboina, stated that as soon as a stem 
develops ants gnaw and excavate its base, and that the 
irritation thus set up causes a swelling which may become 
larger than a man’s head. He adds that without their insect associates 
the plants cannot thrive. But H. O. Forbes, who subsequently 
succeeded in raising specimens from seed in complete isolation from 
ants, found that they grew vigorously and developed tubers from the 
outset. Moreover, it seems certain that at first the whole mass of 
the swollen stem, or tuber, is filled with a delicate pith (save for 
a central chamber containing water), and that the ants excavate 
this before going into residence. 

The most extraordinary case of myrmecophyly on record 
is that of certain very aberrant East Indian epiphytes called 
Dischidia, Like other “ perched plants"’ they have no contact 
with the soil, and so are mainly dependent on atmospheric 
moisture for their water supply. Many of their congeners 
collect between their closely-set leaves a certain quantity of 
humus mixed with organic dust carried up by the wind. But 
Dischidia has gone one better than this by evolving pitcher- 
shaped leaves of a unique type—one pitcher inside another, 
like the cook's saucepan, or the carpenter's glue-pot. The 
inner pitcher appears to serve for catching insects of various 
kinds, which are subsequently digested and assimilated. But 
the function of the outer pitcher is quite different, Its stomata, or 
breathing-pores, open on its inner surface, so that whatever 
vapour is given off in transpiration condenses, and becomes avail- 
able for further use. The walls of the outer pitcher also secrete 
a sweet substance very similar to grape sugar in its chemical 
composition, This attracts ants, which having entered and fed, 
find things so much to their liking that they start house- 
keeping, carrying up soil from the ground to build cells 
and galleries. Thus, in the end the pitcher is converted into 
a sort of flower-pot, filled with moist earth, into which a 
special root-system grows from its inner wail and absorbs 
water and chemical nutriment for the use of the plant, Speaking 
in human terms, therefore, we may say that Dischidia bribes 
the ants to make their homes in its pitchers and by so doing 
does itself a very good turn, Haro_p Bastin, 
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“plant ’’) is used to indicate a symbiotic or mutual-benefit relationship first 


A PLANT WHOSE HOLLOW THORNS ARE INHABITED BY ANTS : 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA IN WHICH CRATER-LIKE GLANDS AT THE BASE OF THE LEAF- 
STALKS SECRETE A SUGARY FLUID OF WHICH THE ANTS ARE VERY FOND, 


Myrmecodia sp., 





signifying ‘‘ ant ”’ | 





AN ANT WHICH ACTS AS A BODYGUARD TO THE 
BULL’S-HORN ACACIA AND IN RETURN OBTAINS 
FOOD AND SHELTER FROM THE PLANT : Psetdo- 
myrma bicolor, AN INSECT FOUND IN THE 
HOLLOW THORNS WHERE IT STORES Irs 
FOOD AND REARS ITS YOUNG. (MAGNIFIED.) 








 aNTs'-NEST" PLANT FROM THE EAST 

IN WHICH THE “ PSEUDO-BULB” 

HOLLOWED OUT AND USED AS A NEST UY ANTS. 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


THE BULL'S-HORN ACACIA 


INDIES 





ec Seo S 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HERE are some novels which appeal to one, not as fiction, but as objcets of curiosity. 
“The Strange Life of Ivan Osokin,’’ by P. D. Ouspensky (Faber; 8s. 6d.), ranks 


decidedly in this class; one would feel impelled to read it, even 
knowing beforehand that it was bad. For it is, of course, the work of 
a sage, the founder of an esoteric sect, who taught the meaning of life. 
And one can’t help wondering how much will leak out into the story. 

Very litthe—to extinguish hope right away. But we are conducted 
to the threshold, and indeed that is the whole point. Ivan Osokin 
has reached an impasse very early in life. He has tried to cut his 
own path, destroyed his prospects one by one, and ended up in a bog; 
and now a desperate love-affair has brought it all home. So he loads and 
pockets a revolver, and goes out—to see a magician ‘‘ whom he has 
known for some time.’ If only, he exclaims, one could start afresh ! 
If he could bring back just a few years of “‘ this miserabie time which 
does not even exist, as you yourself always say.’ Then he would 
know better and do things differently. The magician assures him that 
it would not help, because he knew all along. We always know for 
certain what will come of our actions. But we go on doing them, and 
Osokin would go on just the same. However, since Osokin does not 
believe a word of it, his friend agrees to send him back—remembering 
everything, until he chooses to forget. 

And so Osokin goes back to school. For he got himself expelled ; 
that was the first blunder. Now, with open eyes, he does it again. 
And so forth. Once again he falls out with his uncle over Tanechka, 
leaves the Military School in disgrace, throws away the last of his 
fortune at roulette—and meets Zinaida just when he has nothing to 
offer. Once again he calls on the magician, asking for a fresh start. 
And then it all comes back to him—for it had long since passed from 
his mind, except as a fantasy or dream, an intuition of nothingness. 
This recognition breaks the old sequence, and he can ask, What shall 
I do now? The answer is, give himself up to the magician, in blind 
obedience, for fifteen years, and he will be taught how to change. 

So we are really none the wiser. Nor is there much 
enlightenment on the “ eternal return '’—why it must 
be so, why it is not quite the same, or in what sense 
nothing ever happens at ail. But the story is sur- 
prisingly good and natural. It has a streak of languor— 
inevitably, since we always know what is to come next ; 
and at moments one can’t believe Osokin would have 
done just the same. But there is also much truth 
and charm. 

“This Side of Paradise’’ (Grey Walls; 8s. 6d.), 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s first novel, dates in a curiously 
subtle way. It is a study of American youth in the 
1920’s—at least, it leaves off in the ’20’s—and I think 
the revealing point is its inconclusiveness. What 
prestige there used to be in that non-conclusion, that 
final pause in mid-air! And what significance it has 
acquired, to look back on. Yet the tale itself gives no 
sense of doom or urgency ; though the war has brought 
about a change, ‘‘ ruined the old backgrounds,” there 
seems abundant leisure to explore and decide. Amory 
Blaine can spend the whole book improving his own 
acquaintance, with next to no _ presentiment that 
time marches on. 

He is a “‘ romantic egoist,’’ reared on the vagaries of 
a cultured, neurotic mother ; and at school this proves 
a bad start. But after some misguided “ freshness " 
and misery, he learns the trick of his environment and 
achieves success. At Princeton, where snob values are 
supreme, he goes all out for them—but half as a form of 
sport ; the “‘ fundamental Amory "’ is no conformist, but 
a conceited, idle, thin-skinned, introspective poseur, 
with a great deal of imagination. Matured by love and 
war, he tires of the social game—the cult of per- 
sonality—and starts to become a personage. But what 


then? We just don’t know, and [ for one could not 
guess. He is embalmed in his period, and his stage 
of growth. The Princeton atmosphere, the worship of 


“prominence,” the current fashion in amours—these 
are far more real than the essential Amory, on whom I 
felt rather vague. And all this real world, subtly, 
appears so far off. 

‘‘ The Wasps’ Nest,’’ by Walter Marsden (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; ros. 6d.), lights up another kind of distance, 
with a brilliance hard to define. The place is modern 
Syria, and from the first you realise that so it is; it 
must be like that. The conviction comes of itself, not from any 
effort to expound or to be highly informative. Politics remain in the 
background, national traits are not much dwelt on. But we are 
moving in this world, and every detail, you feel, is right. 

There is a story, episodic yet neat enough, with its focus in 
the young Nazi Helmuth Lang. An aggressor born, he has affronted 
both the chief characters: Rahal, the English-trained young 
Syrian, trying to settle down in his native land, and Kemp, who 
has been posted to Zaroun as intelligence officer. He dealt Rahal’'s 
ego an almost fatal wound, and in the past he ran away with 
Kemp’s girl. This enmity provides a bond—and also a source of 
contrast, because they take it so differently. Meanwhile, between 
the periods of drama, Rahal is becoming more and more Syrian, 
and more involved in public affairs—not wholly to his credit or 
satisfaction ; while Kemp, adjusting in a different way, has the 
excitements of love and poetry, and the minor thrill of running 
down hashish crops. They get their man in the end; he is the 
best Nazi—which is to say, the most spontaneously intolerable— 
that I can remember in fiction. But the great merit of this book 
is its social colour, and the wealth of revealing detail which can 
be praised, but hardly described. 

“ The Tongue-tied Canary '' (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.) is Nicholas 
Bentley's début in the thriller province, but he arrives at once. 
There is no fumbling or groping. Nor any tincture of the 
“whodunit "'; the excitement is guaranteed pure. His narrator, 
who has been on secret service during the war, is invited back again 
for one special job. An important Nazi has been lying low over 
here, and has lost his contact with Germany; an agent, 
therefore, will be crossing to get in touch with him and to supply a 
fresh code. The job is to pick up this unknown and see where he 
leads. Of course, our hero takes it on—and never looks back. 
There is a rush of trailing and counter-trailing, boarding-houses and 
hotel bedrooms, girls obliging and suspicious, dangers and sudden 
deaths. And then, to tell the truth, it all drops clean out of mind. But 
nothing could be brisker, cleverer, more light-hearted.—K. Joun 
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LHuppy Clwvistmas 


— is just a part of 
the Austin Reed 


({ =_ service —_ | The 
=the tet SS 
After months of rugged duty in river and coastal towage, this Viking 

; ' 





Nylon Rope. used aboard the Anchor Tug ‘ Hendon’, still remained 
flexible and easy to handle wet or dry.. The owners of the tug, 
France, Fenwick Tyne and Wear Co. Ltd., report that this Nylon 
Rope long outlasted the sisal and manila rope previously used. 





AUSTIN REED OF REGENT STREET - LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 











‘No other tyre really satisfies me now’ 
The tread and rubber dipped cord body are moulded 
into a single unit of tremendous strength. 

Silent — yet thousands of sharp - edged angles 
scientifically placed, provide greater safety 


and traction. 
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Valenta 


the luxury cigar 





from Jamaica 
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Among men who appreciate the distinctive qualities of a fine 
cigar, Valenta is recognised as the foremost imported brand 
of today. Skilfully rolled, sumptuous in flavour and aroma, 
Valenta is a cigar to linger over with supreme enjoyment. 
Available from your usual cigar merchant in any of three 
favourite sizes, all in boxes of 25 and the handy ‘Fives’ 
pocket carton. To secure these luxury cigars, ask for your 


Valenta by name. 


Guaranteed by the Government 


of Jamaica 
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In 24 attractive colours . . . At all good Stationers 
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in every sheet {222 HULL) 7, B. FORD, LTD. LOUDWATER, BUCKS 
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Evening Wear for © 


SALE or HIRE 


Also shirts, ties, 
and all accessories. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GAROEN 


THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 
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shoes 
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PATIENCE 


during the long yeare while the natural finesse 
and bouquet of Hennessy Brandy is given 
time for falh developnent Sm nate of the 
finest limousin oak. 


CARE 
for each and every cask in Hennessy’s un- 
rivalled stock of matured brandies, From 
vineyard to bottle these fine Cognacs never 
leave their own careful supervision. 


EXPERIENCE 
ained by seven 
ly, who since 1740, have handed down 
from father to som the tradition of fine 
unvarying quality. 


HENNESSY 


a * * BRANDY 








** Winter "’ at bo 
Torquay— Se 
in the equable climate of 
lovely Devon. “ The Palace" 
provides the highest standard 
of amenities all the year 
round, Golf, Tennis Squash, 
etc. (Resident Prof nals 
available). Dancing, Cinema 
and other entertainments. 
Send for illustrated Brochure. 
Manager: George Conquest. 
Telephone : 2271. 
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- I Wonder What 
They’ll Do 


For Christmas ” ? 


T this time of year, most of us wonder what 
So-and-so will be doing for Christmas. 
What, for instance, will Aunt Agatha 

do? Will she go to Uncle John’s, or will 
she come to us? Whatever she does, she 
will be sure” cf a good time, and so will 
lots of others. 


Well now, the Church Army wants to ensure 
as happy a Christmas as possible for those 
you don’t wonder about . . . those in need, 
of whom you have never heard .. . the 
very poor, the children, the sick, the aged, 
the gentlewomen in distress living in tiny 
one-roomed homes, and many others. 


You may be sure that your Christmas will 
be the happier for your kindness in helping 
us to make their Christmas happy too. 

Your gift will receive a grateful acknowledg- 
ment from : 

The Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, 


General Secretary and Head, Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARM 
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STORAGE IS NO PROBLEM WITH NESTING CHAIRS LIKE THESE. 


Chairs that can easily be moved into position for a meal, a meeting or a concert. Chairs 
that can be moved away quickly and be stored in next to no space. Chairs that can 
stand up to constant hard usage without showing the strain. Chairs that provide the 
maximum of comfort and good looks. Pel Nesting Chairs have been designed to satisfy 
every one of these important needs. They are 
made by a company which pioneered the 
introduction of tubular steel furniture. The 
high quality steel used means that all un- 
necessary weight is eliminated (a stack of 20 
chairs weighs less than. many an easy chair) 


without any sacrifice of strength. 
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PEL LTD + OLDBURY ; BIRMINGHAM London Office: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1. 
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DEMIS BSWS VS DSDMSBMIN BEDS BME Dewewese 





BREAKFAST 


Marmalade 






FOR 


More and more people are eating Ryvita and marmalade for breakfast. Start 


the habit. Fine for the teeth, Ryvita is a concentrated form of bread that aids 


digestion and is packed with nourishment. It’s ready to eat, and so, when you 


have Ryvita for breakfast, think of the time, trouble and fuel you save. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES |j~ 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT | 
Please be 
FATHER | 
CHRISTMAS | 
| 


to a little child in 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes. 


CHRISTMAS. 
GIFTS 


of any amount warmly welcomed 
in support of our 7,000 boys 
and girls. 


10/- 


will buy one child’s 
food for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
** Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,"’ should 
be sent to 20 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E./. 
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Look at this super pedal 
auto Dad’s just bought 
me! It’s the Tri-ang 80, 
the best car I’ve ever had. 
It’s just as smart as Dad’s 
car and the ball-bearing 
axle makes it an easy- 
pedaller, even for my sister. All made of steel too, so I SEE THEM 
don’t mind if she bumps it. We’re all getting Tri-ang AT YOUR LOCAL 
Toys at Christmas. Plenty to choose from and Dad 
says that even he can afford them, they cost so little. TOY swmors 

We do not supply direct | | —— 





























A PERSONAL 
Stationery Service 


At the branches of W. H. Smith & Son there are 
always good selections of stationery, greeting cards, and 
other items of social stationery. And when individuality 
asserts itself and demands something a little different, 
something more fersonal, Smith’s can supply diestamped 








or printed stationery to special requirements. 
Ask for details at the nearest branch—the price of 
individuality is very reasonable. 


W. +H. SMITH & SON 


1500 Bookshops and Bookstalls throughout 














England and Wales 


Issued by W. H. Smith & Son, Lid. 





























MADE BY LINES BROS. LTD., LONDON, 5.W.19 — 

















Groom’s 5 xX 7 


at EDGWARE, cares for 200 | 
crippled women, trains 


at WESTERHAM, cares for 
80 able-bodied girls up to 


None of these homes is 
state aided. They count 





Write for copy of our 82nd 


Annual Report to 37, Pp .\ 
Sekforde St., London, E.C.1. 





























=35 


Crippleage | £35 is only £35 whether you spend it in five, 
nc.) 


seven or thirty-five days. But your fare is | 
not part of your foreign exchange allotment 


them, gives them employ- | 
ment and helps them to help ‘Aalbaie 
themselves. X ie 


the age of 16. | So why not go the speediest, most comfortable 
at CUDHAM, KENT, has a | way—by BEA? Reservations : 

happy home for little chil- | Regent Street, S.W.1. Tel. : 

dren under 8. 


35x1=35 


on you for support. | takes you there and brings you back 
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Price: 5 for V4° Tx 
Obtainable only from Retailers. | 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. | 
















Dorland Hall, 
GERrard 9833 





w® Obtainable only from 
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It has been a firm favourite 


There’s something about John Cotton Tobacco that satisfies— | 
| 
| 

| 


and goes on satisfying a man. 


among discriminating pipe smokers for over a century. 
Likewise those who enjoy a really good cigarette will always 


prefer John Cotton No. 1. 


% John Cotton Tobacco -— - 





¥*% No. 1 Cigarettes ” - 








for Acid 
Indigestion 


‘Milk of 


Magnesia ’ 


Tablets, by effectively 
correcting acidity, give 
relief from 


prompt 

indigestion. They are 
pleasantly mint-fl avoured; 
convenient to take when- 


ever the need arises. 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIN’ 


>» TRADE MAKK 


TABLETS 





30 Tablets 1/3 — 75 Tablets 2/6 


A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco ~ a perfect. Cigarette 


Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9 an oz. | 
No. 4 4/5 an oz 
Empire 4/14 an oz. 






- 3/10 for 20 
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TO CELEBRATE A CENTURY 


~~ ~~ 


OMEGA 


proudly present their 


ANNIVERSARY 
AUTOMATIC 


The Omega self-winding watch 
is for the man who delights in owning 
nothing but the best. It is the crown- 
ing achievement of a hundred years 
progress in the production of the 
world’s most accurate watches .. . 
winds itself while you wear it... perpetual 
motion on your wrist . .. the thinnest 
automatic watch ever produced. The 
gct gold case is so designed that 


OF PROGRESS 








get gold watch with gold 
mesh bracelet or leather 
strap, supplied in a magnificent pre- 
sentation box, 


it follows the curve of your wrist. 

These superb commemorative 
watches are distinguished by their 
unique Only a few 


were made which means that, in 


appearance, 


this country, no more than one man 
will be 


possess. the 


in every forty - thousand 


fortunate enough to 
Omega Anniversary timepiece. Can 


be seen only at leading jewellers. 


THE WORLD HAS LEARNED TO TRUST OMEGA 


“Old Mother Hubbard went to the Cupboard” 
OUR Cupboard, too, would be bare without YOUR help 
Provides Christmas Fare for one child. 


10/- There are 5,000 now in our care. 
GIFTS gratefully received by the Director, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E. 


Church of England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY (formerly Waifs and Strays) 


OLD TOWN HALL, 


KENNINGTON, S.E.i1 


Always at your Service, Madan: ! 
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Clarks of Retford 


* DYEING: 


LAUNDERING 


CLEANING 
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Beautiful and distinctive .. in chromium 
or enamel with red, green or black relief 
Price complete with Drip Tray 74/9d 
Supplies very limited. 

REPAIR SERVICE—Old Sparklets 
Syphons can now be renovated or re- 
paired quickly at moderate cost . 
Write for particulars of the New Stream- 
line Syphons or Syphon Repair Service 
to: 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON NI8 
sap Ce LR eRe 


consent of the publisher first given, be 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Laminaria cloustoni is a seaweed found on the Scottish 
coasts. From it are produced Alginates used to form gels and 


viscous solutions of value in many industrial processes, 
pharmaceuticals and foodstuffs. | 


ALBRIGHT & Witson 
CHEMICALS 
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FORD ENTERPRISE FOR BRITISH PROSPERITY 
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Over forty years ago, Ford set out to provide trouble- 
free motoring, and right from the earliest days Ford 
has had a unique reputation for reliability and Service V4 
Facilities. To-day there are Ford Dealers everywhere, ff 4 ' 
with Ford-trained mechanics, Ford approved methods /f 
and low, fixed prices for spares and repairs. ( 
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OF DAGENHAM 
CARS + VANS «+ TRUCKS 
TRACTORS 
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A precious instrument by the master, 
Stradivari, this Violin with its mellow tone 
so much admired, calls to mind how 
connoisseurs of fine whisky have always 
praised the mellow charm of Highland 
Queen “ Grand Liqueur’’. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRANO LigqgQueuR 7t Ores WHISKY 





MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., DISTILLERS, LBITH, SCOTLAND 
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